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POETRY. 


TALES. 


THE TWO SKETCHES. 
THE GIRL AT THE SPRING. 


With a smile as fresh as the morning air 
While its breeze is kissing her cheek so fair 
Each tress uncurled, and a suany light 

Bathing to beauty her torehead white; 

With an eye like that of the young gazelle 
When he wanders in his native dell— 

A buoyant step, and a quiet heart, 

Which never hath felt disappointment’s dart— 
Gay asa bird on its upward wing, . 
The maiden trips to the Mountain Spring, 
Where the trees are green, and a cooling shade 
O’er Nature’s beautitul works is laid, 

Ina nook untouched by the glaring sua 

Purely and deeply its waters run. 

Pure—as the dew ina flower’s sweet cup 

Ere the breezes of Heaven have drunk it up— 
Deep—as the first warm feeling of youth, 

Ere time has altered and changed its trath. 

She hath reached the fountain—and, at its brink, 
Leans over, the murmuring wave to drink; 
With a start of pleasure, she looks within 
"The pool--and—tell me, is this a sin?— 
Throws backward each tress from her cheek of 

snow, 

And smiles at the image which smiles below. 
Is it from joy at the happy song 

Of birds that sing as they pass along? 

Feels she a love for the blessed things 

That float above her on sunny wings, 

Through “y dark-green trees and the woods s0 

righ! 

Bring eal a joy to the girl’s blue eye? 
Or, viewing her face in the erystal tide, ? 
Feels she the first impulse of conscious pride 
Dreams she of pleasure which far away 

Await the lovely, the young and gay— 

Of a joyous world and a happy clime 

Where the spirit heeds not the lapse of time: 
Where splenuour reigns, and envied throng 
Pay homage to beauty with lute and song? 
Maiden, within that innocent mind 

Let not such visions a refuge find; 

Be thy thoughts still those of a simple child, 
Thy youth, like the Mountain Spring, undefiled, 
Go forth, when the voice of the litle wren. 
Is waking its song in the lonely glen, 

Look out on the beautiful scene around, 
Earth’s quiet walks and her dewy ground; 

Her buds and roses—-all these are thine, 
Then, maiden, still linger at nature’s shrine—— 
More blest the lot mid her joys to live, 

Than the sweetest pleasures the world can give, 
?Tis past-——whatever hath been her dream-— 
The can is dipped in the mountain stream; 
She trips on gaily, and once more 

The young girl stands at her cottage door. 


THE GIRL AT THE BALL 


With a queen-like form, and a graceful mien, 
And a cheek Jit up at the brilliant scene, 

With sparkling eye and a brow of white, 

She smiles like a star in the hour of night 

And there are many who strive to meet, 

A passing word from that lip so sweet; 

A passing word or a smiling glance 

As she moves along through the evening dance 
With many a gem on her hand so fair, 

One trembling rose ia her aubyrn hair, 

A silken robe that in colour vies 

With the beautiful Bird of Paradise—- 

She seems, perhaps, to the thoughtless train 
Bright and winning, yet cold and vain, 

Ah! little ken they how sweet and kind 

And pure is each wish of her youthful mind; 
That her thoughts are wandering far away 
From the splendid hall and the crowd so gay. 
Lady, sweet lady, why turn thy glance . 
Thus coldly away from the merry dance— 
Are thy visions now of a moonlit sky, 

Of the places thou loved’st in days gone by— 
Dream’st thou of moments that used to be 
Blissful and thoughtful and dear to thee, 
Through the shady woods when we past along 
And listened together the bird’s wild song, 
While the glancing rays of the morning sun 
Were kissing thy features one by one? 

Does the rose that sleeps on thy forehead white 
Remind thee of these we have watched at night, 
When the dew was Iving on every flower 

And we scarcely heed the passing hour— 
Pure was thy spirit and calm thy brow, 

Are they as pure and as gentle now? 
Farewell—and, whatever thy dream may be, 
Lady, sweet lady, farewell 10 thee. 


THE LAST HEIR OF GLENKERRIN, 
| A LEGEND OF THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 

In one of the most sequestered retreats of a 
narrow valley, at the foot of a chain of irregu- 
lar hills which stretch along the southern shore 
of the bay of Carrickfergus, the traveller may 
still trace the few scattered ruins of what was 
formerly the residence of the earls of Glenker- 
rin, They are situated at the base of one of 
the steepest acclivities, and are discernible a 
considerable distance from the scattered lines 
of lofty elms with which the grounds had been 
formerly covered, but whose number has long 
been reduced by the innovations of the plough, 
and their uniformity broken by time or the ca- 
price of after proprietors. In the midst of this 
retired spot, and surrounded by a grove of these 
gloomy survivors of decay, stand the remains 
of the castle. From the extent of the grassy 
mound formed by the debris of its ruin, it 
would seem to have once been of considerable 
extent; buta few ivied walls and stone-faced 
buttresses and windows, are all that now re- 
main, 

It is impossible to wonder over these hoary 
ruins without feelings of the most melancholy 
interest; and whilst seated on this fallen mo- 
nument of faded grandeur, whilst the eye wan- 
ders through vistas of its lofty elms, or falls 
upon its grass-grown walls, embosomed in their 
shade, the stillness of the spot, tne waving of 
the stately branches, and the murmur of the ri- 
ver which glides through the valley, all con- 
spire to fill the mind with impressions deep and 
overpowering. 

With the peasantry of the neighbouring dis- 
trict its shades have long been a subject ot fear 
and veneration: their solitude, their silence, 
and their distance from the populous portion of 
the valley, have rendered them the site of many 
a freezing tale, and the noise occasioned by the 
casual fall of some decayed portion of the build- 
ing, or the scream of the sea-birds which some- 
tines frequent its precincts, have conspired to 
give an origin or a confirmation to their tales. 
But there are circumstances connected with the 
tralitionary history of the house, which form a 
domestic story more horrible than the distorted 
fictons of the superstitious peasantry. The fa 
mily of Glenkerrin was originally of English 
extraction, but had been settled in Ireland since 
thereign of Henry VII., when their connexion 
with the devastating civil wars of that period had 
forced them to fly from their native soil. Dur- 
ing the almost ceaseless turmoils of the follow- 
ing reigns, their names are frequently mention- 
ed; and during the wars in Ireland, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, they were active coadjutors of the 
crown, an hereditary adherence to which, un, 
der Charles [., had terminated in the forfeiture 
of their estates by the Commonwealth, in which, 
however, they were reinstated at the restora- 
tion. From thence to the period of my tale, 
with which their career terminates, we scarcely 
find them noticed ; tillabout 1670 the family 
became extinct, and the estates, af.er a long se- 
ries of litigation and decay, were broken up 
and disposed of by the crown. 

Owing to the extravagance of the family dur- 
ing the reigns prior to the accession of James 
Il., the estates descended much impaired .to 
Percy Fitzaylmer, the father of the last earl of 
Glenkerrin; and that circumstance, as well as 
the naturalinclination for the profession of arms, 
induced him to embrace a military life. He at- 
tached himself early to the fortunes of the 
Prince of Orange; and it was only after the 
termination of the civil wars‘in Ireland that he 
abandoned the army, and retired to settle for 
life at the seat of his ancestors. 

Fiery and impatient of control by nature, habit 
had given asternness and obstinacy to his cha- 
racter which served to render still more unamia- 
ble a temper already chafed by its own fires, 


‘|and warped by early disappointments. He had 


married young; and from an union which added 
nothing to his faded fortunes, had only gained 
an heir to his attenuated income. His marriage 


had been one rather of passion than‘of prudence; 


for unfortunately his lady possessed no one re- 
quisite suitable to the impetuous disposition of 
the earl. Mild, artless, and gentle, her swéet- 
ness was but ill calculated to meet the stormy 
passions of her lord; and on his part, he seem- 
ed, from the day of theice union, to live but in 
gloom and self-reproaches, till, after a few years 
of weary enduranee, Lady Glenkerrin died of a 
broke heart; leaving an only son;'who was short- 
ly after committed to the care of his maternal 
relatives, as the disturbed state of the neigh- 
bouring kingdom required the earl’s presence 
in England. In the bossom of retirement, sur- 
rounded by Kindness and affection, the youth of 
the heir of Glenkerrin was spent in amusement 
rather than in action;'and imbibing from those 
by whom he was surrounded by the bias of his 
character, he seemed to present a total counter- 
part to the boisterous tempers and gloomy hab- 
its of his father. The family of his mother 
were, in point of respectability, though not per- 
haps of antiquity, equal to hisown. Motives 
of interest had induced them to sanction the 
union of their daughter with thy earl; but sad 
experience almost immediately taught them to 
regret their acquaintance. Forbidding and un- 
sociable, he had never attempted to conciliate 
their affection; and coldness, bordering on insult 
or neglect, was their only substitute for antici- 
pated kindtess and urbanity, so that, in fact, 
trom the hour of his union, intimacy seemed to 
decline rather than to advance; and a fear of his 
displeasure, or uneasinessjof his presence, soon 
usurped the place of mutual confidenc¢ and alé 
ternate intercourse. | His harsh treatment of his 
wife, however, was no stcret to her family, 
whilst his protracted unkindness, and its fatal 
termination, seemed to place a final bar to any 
renewal of confitlence between them. His child, 
however, shared no portion of his father’s odium, 
and being entrusted to their care at so helpless 
a period, and under such*agonizing citéum- 
stances, seemed to possess a double claim on 
their kindness» His ghildhood, therefore, was. 
watched over with parental fondness, and his 
education was deficient in no point becoming 
his birth and prospects. As he grew to man- 
hood his disposition seemed tinged with all 
the sweetness of his mother; and his manner, 
kind and affable, displayed all the frankness and 
unsuspecting gaiety of youth. ~ But his charac- 
ter was not formed by circumstances alone; the 
blood of his father still flowed in his veins; and 
though habitually mild and equable, there were 
moments in which the fire of his ancestors would 
rise above his usual gentleness; whilst a steady 
decision, and a manly firmness, told that, 
though the softness of his mother might be con- 
spicuous in his character, some subdued feelings 
of his father’s sternness still remained to 
strengthen and invigorate it. His boyhood was 
marked by no unusual occurrence; his early 
years were spent in almost total retirement; and 
he seemed to find his only employment in the 
bosom of his family, or in the keen pursuit of 
manly sports among the neighboring mountains. 
Under such circumstances, possessed by na- 
ture of a quick and sexsitive heart, the tale of 
his deceased mother’s wrongs, fresh in his me- 
mory, surrounded by those whom habit and ex- 
perience had taught to fear rather than to re- 
spect his fath r, himself almost a stranger to his 
only parent, and unconsciously imbibing towards 
him the prejudices of those by whom his edu- 
cation had been tended, it is not surprising that 
his feelings were those of regret, when, on_the 
termination of William’s successful campaign in 
Ireland, he learned that his father was about to 
retire to his native valley, and that in future his 
son was to be the companion of his solitude. An 
instinctive dread of his father, a sorrow at thus 
abandoning the asylum of his youth, and the 
idea of being obliged to remodel his habits to 
suit the taste and temper of one for whom he 
had learned to feel less than indifference, form- 
ed altogether no pleasing prospect: but there 
was another and a dearer feeling which render- 
ed such a separation an object of deeper regret; 
this was along cherished attachment for the 
daughter of his maternal uncle. Educated to- 
gether from childhood, a similarity of tastes and 
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pursuits had produced an interchange of affec- 
tion; and an unrivalled sweetnéss of disposition, 
and a delicate and interesting style of beauty, 
as his cousin grew to womanhood, had strength- 
ened in his heart the early impressions of youth, 
till at the age of nineteen, when his father’s de- 
termination gave so sudden a change to his 
prospects, he found himself the slave of a pas- 
sion which, cherished through childhood, he 
now looked forward to as the source of happi- 
ness through life. Of this connexion his father 
was of course totally ignorant, and the gloom 
and despondency which marked his son’s con- 
duct on their first arrival at Glenkerrin were rea- 
dily attributed to the regret natural to a,sudden 
removal from the society to which he had been 
so long accustomed. ‘lime, however, made no 
improvement in his habitual melancholy, which, 
in addition to the solitude of his situation, was 
unceasingly excited by the dread that his fa- 
ther should arrive at the knowlege of an attach- 
ment which he was well aware he would op- 
pose. Their intercourse was marked by petu- 
lance on the one side, and something bordering 
on aversion,on the other. As to the earl, his 
time was chiefly spent in the seclusion of his 
own apartments, or in solitary rambles through 
his deserted demesne; and if upon such octa- 
sions his son’s society was requested, their si- 
lence was never interrupted save by an occa~ 
sional remark from the earl, to which the reply 
was brief and acquiescent. There was no mu- 
tual confidence, no paternal kindness, and no 
social intercourse between them. Henry, too, 
seemed unwilling to break in upon his father’s 
habits of reserve and seclusion, and his own soll- 
tary walks were chosen where he would be 
least likely to intrude upon his father’s privacy. 
His life was solitude, and his only companions, 
his thoughts, for his visits to his mother’s family 
had-of late seemed displeasing to earl, “A 
few years rolled on ip this monotonoks course, 
theif sameness unbroken by any incidents save 
an occasional visit tothe me-ropolis of England. 
Henry’s_ passion for cousin still remained 
unabated, nor had any change taken placéjn 
her feelings; but affairs quickly approached toa 
crisis. 

The heir of Glenkerrin was in his twenty-third 
year when his father arrived from one of his an- 
nual visits to England. On the evening of the 
day subsequent to his return his son was sum- 
moned to attend him in his own apartment, and 
in the course of the interview he informed him 
of the object of his wishes. He had now com- 
pleted a negociation for his son’s marriage with 
the daughter of an English nobleman, an alli- 
ance by which the estates as well as the interest 
of his family would be materially advanced.— 
His arrangements admitted of no delay, and he 
expected in a few weeks to return, in order 
to present his son to his intended bride. This 
intelligence fell like a thunderbolt on the heart 
of Henry. He was aware of the imprudence of 
his continuing to cherish an attachment which 
his parent must condemn; but he had still lived 
in unreflecting hope, nor ever dreamed of such 
precipitancy on the part of his father. His 
reply was hurried and impassioned. He implored 
tobe released from such an engagement: he 
urged his aversion to any matrimonial alliance; 
and when his father, with his wonted unbending 
sternness, urged his parental authority, he in 
vain entreated for even a month’s delay. Un- 
practised in deceit, or in the art of concealing 
his motives, his impetuousity soon betrayed to 
Lord Glenkerrin that a priorattachment was the 
obstacle to his wishes; but though his son’s con- 
fusion served to confirm his suspicions, he 
found it impossible to draw from him the secret 
of his heart. The earl’s was not a bosom to be 
bent by supplication. A few other interviews 
succeeded, in which he continued to manifest 
the same unbending determination, which his 
son’s tears and entreaties.were alike unable to 
alter. The appointed time of their departure 
was fast approaching, and Henry, urged on by 
despair, was not slow in adopting his own reso- 
lution. He communicated to his cousin his de- 
termination never to accede to his father’s views; 


and urged her, as the only choice left them 
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. ing from behind the adjoining trees arrested 


between happiness and misery, to submit to an | 


immediate marriage. It was with difficulty 
that he prevailed, her natural timidity shrinking | 
from a step so fraught with difficulties and haz- | 
ard, and demanding so much firmness and re- | 
solution; but passion at length prevailed over. 
every scruple, and it was arranged that on the | 
evening previous to the earl’s departire for | 
England they should elope from Glenkerrin. | 

The period to which my tale now. refers was 
towards the winter of 1665. The yellow leaves 
of the lofty elms were quivering to the ground, - 
and the songs of the thrush and the linnet, 
among their branches, were exchanged for the | 
melancholy howl of the winds as they swept | 
through their long and cheerless avenues. The 
solitary ceremonial of dinner had been conclud- 
ed at the castle; and, after an hour’s silence over 
the once festal board, Henry and his father se- 
parated, the latter retired to his own apartments, 
and his son to effect the completion of a pro- 
ject, on the success of which his future happi- 
ness so entirely depended. It was a secluded 
spot, on the verge of the demesne, still pointed 
out by the peasantry, and close by the avenue 
which led to the public road, that about nine 
o’clock, amidst the pitchy darkness of a Novem- 
ber night, an equipage stood in waiting under 
the shelter of the spreading branches; the air 
was piercingly cold; and, as the chill blast of the 
evening swept keenly through the trees, the 
benumbed animals which were harnessed to the 
carriage seemed to lean towards each other for 
mutual warmth, whilst the domestic who attend- 
ed them pressed his arms closer on his breast, 
and as he stamped impatiently on the earth 
murmured at the delay of his young lord. Not 
a star was visible; the air seemed thick with 
darkness, and afew heavy drops, which fell 
upon the withering leaves, seemed to foretell 
the approach of a wintry midnight. The car- 
riage had now been in attendance nearly an 
hour, and the rain was beginning to descend 
impetuously, when two figures emerged from 
the gloom, and approached the spot; a female 
closely enveloped in a travelling habit, leaning 
sobbing and agitated on the arm of Henry. He 
hurried her onwards towards the door: her foot 
was already on the step, when two figures start- 


their atteation. The night was so intensely 
dark, that, although close beside him, Henry 
was some seconds before he discovered the 
figure of his father; and his fair companion was 
totally ignorant of thewapproach, till with a 
scream she recognized, in*the tone with which 
he exclaimed, “Hold!” the determined voice of 
Lord Glenkerrin. She immediately clung to her 
lover for support, and whilst in terror she hid 
her face in his bosom, his father imperiously de- 
manded an explanation of the scene before him. 
A few words were sufficient to disclose all; de- 
nial was vain; and concealment impossible.— 
Henry at once declared his object and inten- 
tions. Rage for the first time overcame the 
usual haughty bearing of the earl; and on his 
son’s boldly asserting his determination never to 
proceed with the marriage proposed by his fa- 
ther, he seemed to lose all command of his im- 
petuous temper. His eye glanced fury on him, 
and in the bitterness of his soul he cursed him 
as the grovelling offspring of a base-born mo- 
ther. Buta moment was sufficient to restore 
his wonted mien; and in his usual tone he or- 
dered the trembling girl to ascend the carriage. 
Convulsed with agony, she clung closer to her 
lover, till, after a moment’s delay, the earl turn- 
ed, and in a voice of thunder called on his do- 
mestics to tear her from him, and place her in 
the vehicie. The person who had accompanied 
him advanced as he directed; but the scene be- 
came too horrible for description. The terrified 
girl still clung franticly to her lover; the ruffian 
advanced to fulfil the orders of his tyrant; a 
struggle ensued; he had nearly suceeded, when 
a desperate thrust of his poignard had, as Hen- 
imagined, levelled the miscreant with the dust 
till in the gurgling sob and dying exclamation 
of the wretcha t his feet, he found he was the 
MURDERER OF HIS FATHER. * * * # * 
The obsequies of the deceased earl were per- 
formed with the utmost privacy, and his remains 
were interred in the abbey of Grey Friars on 
the shores of Loch Cuan. The circle of his ac- 
quaintance in his own vicinity had never been 


extensive; slight investigation was ever made of 


the circumstances of his death; and his son en- 
tered upon the title and estates of his ancestors. 
But the cup of his bitterness was not yet full: for 
ever haunted hy the idea of his crime, the blood 
of a parent still reeking before his eyes, his bo- 


the happiness which had been purchased by 


day his thoughts were on the past, and by night 
his dreams were ofthe last situation in which 
he had seen his father—his murdered frame 
cofivulsed with agony, and his hoary locks be- 
smeared with gore. Time brought him no re- 
lief; and at length he fledor succour to the 
last hope that was lefttohim, He renewed his 
suit with hiscousin, but misery awaited him; 
she firmly and resolutely refused to unite her | 
fate with his; she could never enjoy as a bride, 


blood, nor could she look without horror even | 
on. an involuntary parricide. But her trials— 
were not of long duration; a few months saw 
her numbered with the clods of the valtey. | 
Without hope, without solace, and without 
society, the last heir of Glenkerrin found him- 
self now, in the flower of youth, the victim of 
misery. For some time he lingered amid the | 
haunts of his boyhood; but as every object that _ 
there met his eye but tended to remind him of | 
the horrors of his situation, he did not remain 
long in the neighbourhood of Glenkerrin. What 
eventually became of him has never been cor- 
rectly ascertained. 


THE PREDICTION. 


BY THE BARON WALESEI, 


Inthe spring of 1788, being then a lieutenant | 
in the Czekler Hussars, one of the most distin- 
guished regiments in the Polish service, I set 
off from Miclos Var, in Transylvania, with a 
party of recruits which I had been raising, to 
join my regiment, then quartered inthe neigh- 
bourhood of Orsowa. Anald gipsy woman, who 
had! been long hanging about the camp, and act- 
ing as a sutler occasionally, came to see my re- 
cruits. She was a useful person to us, often. 
supplying us with wines and other delicacies, 
which it was not easy for us to procure, but 
which she had some means, unknown to us, of 
getting at. My new'soldiers, who were most 
of them ‘peasants, and of course very supersti- 
tious, wanted to trp her skill in another way, 
and to have their fortunes told. She readily 
complied; and, as I stood by, laughing at the 
scene, and joking the men for their folly in 
placing any credit in what this beldame told 
them, she turned round upon me with a spiteful 
grin, which only made me laugh the more, and 
asked if I would have my fate foretold. 

‘Oh, willingly,” I said, putting out my hand, 
and giving herat the saMe time the customary 

iece of silver. 

She looked at the lines in my hand very atten- 
tively for some moments, and then, putting up 
her finger as she fixed her dark eyes upon mine, 
she said, slowly and solemnly, ‘The 20th of 
August!” 

I asked her to explain what was to happen 
on the 20th of August; but she stood shaking 
her head, and I could not get another word out 
of her. Ll was soon tired of this farce, and walk- 
edaway. When [had got about two paces 
from her, she called out again, in her shrill 
voice, ‘The 20th of August!’ and, although | 
did not place the least faith in her prediction, 
and believed her to be a good-for-nothing hag, 
I confess that 1 found myself recalling her words 
and the tone of her voice, severel times after- 
wards in the course of the day. 

We svon joined the army; and having got my 
recruits into alittle order, they and I came in 
for a full share of all the dangers and fatigues of 
the campaign. It is well known that in this war 
the Turks did not give themselves the trouble of 
muking prisoners. Their commanding officers 
had offered a reward of a ducat for every ene- 
my’s head that was brought into the camp; and 
the jannissaries and spahis lest no opportunity 
of earning their ducats. The consequence 
was very tatal to our outposts. Not a night 
passed but the Turks came down in con- 
siderable numbers to look for heads; and their 
attacks were made with so much secrecy and 
promptitude, that they seldom missed carrying 
away several at their saddle-bows. It often hap- 
pened, that, at day-break, one part of the camp 
would be guarded only by a body without heads. 
The Prince de Cobourg, for the purpose of put- 
ting a stop to this traffic, used to send out strong 
piquets of cavalry beyond the line of the vi- 
dettes to protect them. Those piquets, which 
consisted of from one totwo hundred men, only 
protected the videttes for a short time, because 
the Turkish guards sent down stronger bodies 
of their men, and so carried away more heads of 
ours, although they occasionally left behind 
some of their own. These accidents made the 


som knew no solace, and hissoulno rest. By 


piquet service of such a nature, that no one 


| 


went without settling his little affairs before-! good fortune and my agility, l escaped them all, 


hand. 

Things were in this state when the month of 
August arrived. Wehad some fighting, and 
the position of the army was not changed.— 
About a week before the 20th I saw the old 
gipsy again, who came into my tent to offer me 
some provisions. While was making my bar- 
gain with her, she reminded me of what she 
had said when we last met. 

‘And now,’ said she, ‘will you leave mea le- 
gacy, in case you die on that day!’ 

‘Not I, indeed,’ I replied; ‘I shall choose a 
younger and a prettier girl for my heiress.’ 

‘What will you stake with me, against a ham- 
per of Tokai, that you die on that day? 

I thought that.although I was likely enough 
to die before that day, at least the odds were 
greatly in my favor that it would not be on that 
day; and Tokai was a wine I was very fond of, 
and one which was extremely scarce at this 
time. Sol answered, ‘I’ll bet you two horses 
and fifty ducats that I do not die on the 20th of 
August.’ 

‘Done!’ said the old woman; and I called in 
my quartermaster-sergeant to make a memoran- 
dum of our wager; which he did, and not with- 
out some jokes against the old woman. 

The 20th of August arrived. There was not 
the least prospect of an engagement; and, al- 
though it was the turn of our regiment, to sup- 
ply the piquet, yet two of our officers were be- 
fore me in rotation to accompany it. In the 
evening, as the hussars were getting ready, the 
surgeon came to announce to the colonel, with 
whom I was standing, that the officer who ought 
to have commanded the piquet had been taken 
suddenly ill. The officer who followed him, 
and who preceded me, was ordered to take his 
place, and immediately went to his quarters to 
dress. He had just got upon his horse to ride 
after his men, when the animal, which was one 
of the best tempered and gentlest in the world, 
seemed ona sudden asif the devil had taken 
possession of it; it reared, kicked, and plunged 
in such a manner, that at length it unhorsed the 
officer, who broke his leg inthe fall. It was 
then my turn, and of course I set off; but, I 
must confess, notin as good spirits as usual, 
and with a firm conviction that I should not 
come back to drink any of the old gipsy’s To- 
kal. 

I had eighty men in my troop, and was joined 
by one hundred and twenty of another regi- 
ment, which made altogether two hundred 
men. I posted them about halfa mile beyond 
the line of the left wing of our army, and we 
were flanked by a marsh covered with ligh 
rushes. We placed na sentinels in advance, but 
the men remained mounted, with their swords 
drawn and their carbines cocked. Every tiing 
was quiet until about two o’clock, when we 
heard aloud noise,and soon afterwards shouts 
of ‘Allah!’ Before we had time to ‘see wh:nce 
the noise proceeded, the whole of our rank was 
thrown down by the fire of 800 Turks. ‘They 
did not fare much better; and at least as many 
feil on their side, by their own impetuosity or 
by our fire. They, however, knew the bocili- 
ties; we were utterly ignorant of them; sur- 
rounded on all sides, and, in short, defeated.— 
We laid about as well as we could; struck friend 
or foe, as chance and the darkness would have 
it; and, for my own part,I received eight sabre 
wounds. <A shot struck my horse, and wound- 
ed him mortally; he fellupon my right leg in 
such a manner that [ could not ext,icate myself. 

I saw by the flashes of the tire-arms that our 
people were defending themselves bravely; but 
it was wholly in vain to contend against such 
numbers of the Turks, who were, besides, drunk 
with opium. They madea horrible slaughter of 
my poor hussars. When they found the resist- 
ance was over, they set about plundering first, 
and then cutting off the heads of my comrades. 
Most of us had learnt a little Turkish; and I 
heard them urging one another to finish before 
succours could arrive. They promised not to 
leave a single ciucat’s worth behind, and added, 
there must be exactly two hundred; by which I 
perceived they must have been very accurately 
informed. A random shot struck my horse, who, 
in a convulsive moment, freed my leg. Immedi- 
ately I thought I might escape by throwing my- 
self into the marsh, which was not above twenty 
paces from me. I had seen others try it, and 
they had all been caught; but it was the only 
chance that presented itself, and I resolved to 
essay it at all events. I sprung over men and 
horses as they lay on the ground before me.— 
The Turks saw me, and some tried to stop me; 
others aimed blows at me; but thanks to my 


and reached the marsh. At the very first step 
I sunk up to my knees; but I persevered, and 
notwithstanding the difficulty, I proceeded 
twenty paces init, when I stopped, wholly worn 
out. I heard a Turk cry out, ‘An infidel has 
_éscaped! let him be pursued!’ and another voice 
replied, ‘It is impossible to enter the marsh.’ I 
know not what took place after this, for the 
faintness from the blood I had lost, deprived me 
of all my consciousness; and, when I recovered 
my senses, some hours must have elapsed, for 
the sun was high in the heavens, 
[wasup to my hips in the marsh; my hair 
_stood on an end as [ recollected the events of the 
night; and the 20th of August was one of my 
first thoughts. I counted my wounds to the 
number of eight, but none of them was danger- 
| ous. they were all sabre cuts, and on the arms, 
the chest, and the back. Thanks to the coldness 
of the night in that country, I had worna very 
thick pelisse, which had prevented the blows 
from taking effect. I was, nevertheless, very 
weak. I listened, but heard nothing save the 
groans of the Turks. 

At the end of an hour’s hard work I succeed- 
ed in extricating myselffromthe marsh. I cau- 
tiously put my head out from the high reeds; 
and, although a war against the Turks blunts 
one’s sensibility a good deal, I could not look at 
the scene of carnage before me without shudder- 
ing. My sympathy was, however, abruptly ter- 
minated, when I found myself seized by the arm, 
and, turning round, saw myself in the grasp of 
an Arnaout, six feet high, who had returned to 


| 


had been overlooked in the darkness of the 
night. [immediately addressed him in the best 
Turkish | could muster. 

“Take my watch, my purse; my uniform,” I 
said, ‘but do not kill me-’ 

‘They are mine already,’ he replied, cooly, 
‘and your head besides.’ He then proceeded to 
unfasten the strap of my shacko and my stock. I 
had no arms, and at the first movement I should 
make, | know he would plunge the sword he 
held in his hand into my heart. 1 continued to 
supplicate him; and I threw my arms about his 
body to move his compassion, while he, with 
the greatest sang froid, was bearing my neck. L 
told him that my family was rich; and that if he 
would make me his prisoner, he would insure a 
considerable ransom. 

‘That would be too long a time,’ he replied; 
‘and, before your ransom arrives, it may be my 
turn, as it now is yours, to lose my head,’ and 
he took the brooch from my shirt- He did not 
attempt to loosen the hold I had of his body; 
perhaps because he relied upon strength and 
his arms, and because he saw that I was exhaus- 
ted. It might be, too, that he felt something 
like compassion for me: but not enough to out- 
weigh the gain ofa ducat. As he was taking 
out my brooch, I felt something hard in his 
girdle: it was an iron hammer. 

‘Now hold yourself still, he said; and these 
would, perhaps- have been the last words I 
would have heard, if the horror of the death 
which I saw before me had not inspired me with 
the idea of seizing his hammer. He was s0 
buisied in the work he was about to perform 
that he did not perceive it; and was holding my 
head in one hand and bis cutlass in the other, 
meditating the best way of making his blow, 
when, by a sudden and violent movement, I dis- 
engaged myself from his grasp, and atthe same 
moment struck him with the hammer as hard a 
blow as I could on his face. ‘The hammer was 
heavy, and I did not miss my blow. The Arnaout 
tottered; I struck him again, he fell, and in falling 
dropped his sword. I need not tell you that I 
seized it, and it was twice through his body 
before he knew any thing about it. 1 mounted 
his harse, and galloped to our out posts, where 
I saw the arms of sentinels glittering in the sun, 
and thence on to the camp. No body doubted 
my being dead, and they looked at me as if I 
had been a ghost. On the same day I was at- 
tacked by a fever, and carried to the hospital, 
were lL remained more than six weeks, As soon 
as I joined the army the gipsy came to me to 
confess she had lost, and to bring the Tokai. I 
learnt that, during my absence, she had in every 
instance proved true; and that she had gained 
a great deal by wagers and legacies of the offli- 
cers. I thouglit it was altogether very strange; 
but I did not know what to make of it. 


and had been employed in the wagon train of 
the ‘Turkish army, whence they had deserted 
to avoid a punishment they had incurred. As 


the field in the hope of finding something which’ 


Very soon after this, two deserters came to © 
the camp; they were Christians from Servi% . 
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they saw my prophetic gipsy they re- 
poe eh and declared that she was fre- 
quently in the habit of visiting the Turkish camp 
by ni; ht, to give them intelligence of our move- 
ments. This surprised me a good deal; because 
she had often rendered us services, and we ad- 
mired the address with which she executed com- 
missions even of some danger. The deserters, 
however, persisted in their account: they added 
that they had often been present; had heard this 
woman describe our positions to the Turks, dis- 
cover to them our projects, and encourage them 
to attacks, which had, in fact, been made, and 
had succeeded. A Turkish cipher served her 
fora passport. This paper was found upon her; 
and, being looked upon as convincing evidence, 
she was condemned tobe hanged for a spy. Be- 
fore her execution I interrogated her respecting 
her predictionto me. She confessed that, by 
acting as a spy in both armies, she had made 
a profit upon each; and that she had informed 
both of so much as was likely to turn out to her 
own advantage. She said that those who con- 
sulted her on their destiny usually discovered 
as much as was necessary to enable her to guess, 
and that she left the rest to chance. As tome, 
in particular, she told me that she had selected 
me for the purpose of giving an example of her 
pretended skill, which would establish. her in- 
fluence among the soldiers, by fixing the day 
of my death solong beforehand. At the end of 
the time, she persuaded the Turks to make an 
attack on the posts of our regiment. She 
knew very well that two of the officers were to 
go onduty before me. She sold to one of them 
some wine, into which she had previously put 
some deleterous ingredients; and, at the mo- 
ment the other mounted his horse, she went 
up to him as if to offerhim something for sale, 
and had taken that opportunity of blowing a 
small morsel! of German tinder, lighted, up the 
horse’s nostril. 
Notwithstanding the gipsy’s confession, which 
was made public, the soldiers continued to be- 
lieve that she possessed a supernatural power; 
but it, of course, confirmed more strongly the 
disbelief I always had in such stuff, and which 
had been, | must confess, for a moment shaken, 


THE PROFESSOR OF SIGNS—a TRUE sTORY 


No one could say of him, ' 
“Hedied and made no sign.”—STANTARON © 

King James VI. on removing to London, was 
waited upon by the Spanish ambassador, a man of 
erudition, but who ha¢ a notion in his head that 
every country should have a professor of signs, to 
teach him and the like of him to understand one 
another. The ambassador lamenting one day be- 
fore the King, this great desideratum throughout 
all Europe, the King, who was a *‘queerish sort 
of man” says to him, “Why, Ihave a professor of 
signs in the northernmost college of my dominions, 
viz. Aberdeen, but it isa great way off, perhaps 600 
miles.” ‘*Were it 10,000 leagues off [ shall see 
him,” says the ambassador, “and amdetermined to 
set ont in two or three days.” 

The King saw he had committed himself, and 
writes, or causes to be written, to the University of 
Aberdeen, stating the ease, and desiring the profes- 
sors to put him off some way, or make the best of 
him. The ambassador arrives, is received with 
great soleninity, but soon began to enquire which of 
them had the honor to be protessor of signs? and 
being told that the professor was absent in the High- 
lands, and would return, nobody could say when; 
says the ambasador, “I will wait his return, though 
it were twelve months.” Seeing that this wouid not 
do, and that they had to entertain him at a great 
expense all the while, they contrived a stratagem. 
There was one Geordy, a butcher, blind of an eye, 
a droll fellow, with much wit and roguery about him. 
He is goi—told the story—and instructed to be a pro- 
fessor of signs, but not to speak on pain of death! 
Geordy undertakes it; the ambassador is now told that 
the professor of signs would be athome next day, 
at which he rejoiced greatly. 

Geordy is gowned, wigged, and placed in a chair 
of state in a room of the college, all the professors 
and the ambassador being in an adjoining room. The 
ambassador is now shown into Geordy’s room, and 
left to converse with him as well as he could; the 
whole professors waiting the issue with fear and trem- 
bling. The ambassa‘lor holds up one of his fingers 
to Geordy; Geordy holds up two of his. ‘The am- 
bassador holds up three; Geordy clenches his fist 
andlooks stern. The ambassador takes an orange 
from his pocket, and holds it up; Geordy takes a 
piece of barley cake from his pocket, and holds it 
up in return. 

After which the ambassador bows to him, and re- 
tires to the other professors, who anxiously enquired 
his opinion of their brother. 

“He is a perfect miracle,” says the ambassador; “I 
would not give him for the wealth of the Indies!” 

**Well,” said the professors, **to descend to the 

rticulars:—‘*Why,” said the ambassa:‘or,” I first 

d up one finger, denoting that there was one God, 
he held np two, signifying that they are Father and 


Son. I held up three, meaning the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; he clenched his fist, to say these three 
are one, {I then took outan orange, signifying the 
goodness of God, who gives his creatures nut only 
the necessities but the luxuries of life; upon which 
the wonderful man presented a piece oj bread, show- 
ing that it was the staff of life, and preferable to every 
luxury. The professors were glad that matters had 
turned out so well; so having got quit of the ambas- 
sador, they next got Geordy, to bear his version of 
the signs. ** Well, Geordy, how have youcome on, 
and what do you think of your man?” 

‘*The rascal,” says Geordy, “what did he do 
first, think ye?” 

** He held up one finger, as much as to say, you 
have ONLY oneeye! Then I held up two, meaning 
that my one eye was perhaps as good as both his.— 
Then the fellow held up three ot his fingers, to say 
there was but three eyes between us; and then I was 


try and virtue on the part ot the colonists. 


so mad at the scoundrel, that | srEEKED MY NEIVE, 


and wanted to come a whack on the side of inis head, 
and would ha’ done it too, but for your sakes. Then 
the raseal did not stop with his provocations here, 
but forsooth takes out an orange, as much as to say, 
your poor beggarly cold country cannot produce 
that; I showed him a whang of a barley bannock, 
meaning that I did na’ care a farthing for him and 
his trash neither, as lang’s I ha’ this; but by a’ that's 
guid.” concluded Geordy, ‘I’m angry yet that I 
didna’ thrash the hide o’ the scoundrel!” 

So much for sigas, or two ways of telling a story. 


INTERESTING FROM AFRICA. 

The following paragraphs ate extracted from a 
letter, addressed to the Rev. John Hersey, of Bal- 
timore, to the Editors of the Christian Advocate of 
this city. We ave under obligations to those gen- 
tlemen for the use of this, and other favours. ‘he 
present letter is not only very interesting, but very 
favourable, 

“After a tedious passage of sixty-one days from 
Baltimore, we arrived at Monrovia in Liberia. 
Most of our company suffered much from sea-sick- 
ness, otherwise we have been mercifully favoured 
with excellent health. 

After remainiag a few days at Monrovia and Grand 
Bassa, we proceeded on our voyage and reached this 
place, (Cape Palmas) on the Lith of February: We 
found the natives of the country anxious to receive 
and comfort their brethren from America. Our 
intention and object in visiting this country, was im- 
mediately communicated to the King of Cape Town, 
He expressed promptly his approbation of our 
views, and his entire willingness to receive and ac- 
commodate us in his country. The day following, 
two other Kings having received the information of 
our arrival, came together; and after Dr. Hall, the 
Agent for the Maryland Colonization Society, ex- 
plained the views and wishes of our Society, they all 
received the proposition with joy; and after the ne- 
cessary negociations, which did not continue more 
than one hour, the Kings promptly agreed to dispose 
of the entire country, (consisting of about four hun- 
Cred square miles,) for a moderate compensation, re- 
serving to themselves only the peaceable possession 
of their own towns and farms. 

One circumstance connected with this prompt and 
mutually agreeable negociation, is worthy of partic- 
ulr notice. It was the unwavering opinion of those 
best acquainted with the native character, that no ne- 
géciation could possibly be effected with them with- 
out a supply of rum, to be used on the occasion; and 
also to form part of the price of their land. When 
Dr. Hall informed them that we did not use it our- 
selves, arid could nat think of furnishing them with 
an article calculated to injure them, they immedi- 
ately consented to dispense with it, on condition that 
they should receive fifty dollarsin specie, to supply 
the deficiency. ‘This was much less than could have 
been expected; consequently their offer was prompt- 
ly and joyfully met by the Agent. 

Other Kings have manifested not only a willing- 
ness, but an anxiety to receive Americans to settle 
amoug them. ‘There also exists among many of the 
tribes, an anxiety to have their children educated, 
In a word, there is a great and effectual door opening 
in this interesting and extensive country, to preach 
the everlasting gospel. 

When w@ first landed, the great and the small 
pressed aroand us, to welcome us, who were really 
strangers, as friends to their shores and their humble 
residence, [ was particularly interested and pleased 
to see two or three hundred children, from tour to 
sixteen years old, crowding around, and eagerly 
reaching their little hands tu press mine, in token ot 
their friendship and joy. Although they were na- 
ked, dody and soul, yet their appearance was not of- 
fensive, but deeply and solemnly interesting. Their 
countenances were sprightly and expressive, though 
deeply in ignorance. Could this scene have bven 
presented before the public in our Jand of religion 
and liberty, it wou d have produced an overwhelm- 
ing stream of mercy, composed of men and money, 
sufficient to fertilize the whole of this dreary region 

An unlimited field is fast opening in this immense 
continent, where the servants of the Lord may en- 
ter in and labor; where they may literally preach the 
Sospel to the poor. 

It is my fixed determination to spend my days in 
Africa, unless 1 can serve this important cause more 
effectually by a visit to the United States. 

The African climate is much more agreeable than 
Thad anticipated. The heat is at all times oppres- 
sive in the day, bat the mornings and evenings, end 
nights are generally very pleasant. The thermom- 


character and condition of our colourd population, 


again stand erect, their surprise and delight were 


eter varies but a few degrees at any season of the 
year. Itis very true that all foreigners, whether 
white or colored, must expect to ve attacked by at 
fever peculiar to this climate svon after their arri- 
val in this country; bat with care and medical assis- 
tance, those of sound constitutions will generally 
pass safely through this ordeal; and after they have 
become acclimated, they will, no doubt, enjoy as 
good, or better health here than in any of our south- 
ero stales. 

Ihave seen sugar cane of very respectable size 
cultivated by the natives. Corn, cotton coffee and 
rice may be reared in great abundance, and all the 
fruits of tropical climates. ‘There is nothing want- 
ing to make this country a comfortable home for 
our colored population, but money, and a well regu- 
lated system of economy adhered to by the Society 
and her Agents in America and in Africa, and indus- 
Nothing 
we know, however, can be effected in any place or at 
any time, Of a valuable und permanent character, 
without the aid and merciful approbation of Almighty 
God—that his smiles will attend every honest  etfor 
to civilize and christianize Africa, and to exalt the 


we cannot, for one moment doubt.— Com. Adv, 


Duelin France.—We have been favoured with 
the persual of a letter from a gentleman who is re- 
siding near St. Omer, France, trom which we make, 
by permission, the tollowing extract:— 

‘*Phe exceeding dullness of this city has been en- 
livened by & serio-comic duel. A French officer af- 
fronted the son of Sir John Piers, of Conclurry no- 
toriety, who is just now living at St. Omer, under 
the less imposing name of Mr, Fitzjohn. The young 
man challenged the officer, who returned to his 
quartersat Aire, end, two days after, which allowed 
time for the story to spread abroad, he re-entered 
St. Omer, with two other officers, to meet his anta- 
gonist. Forthwith, they proceeded to the battle field, 
abouta mileon the road towards Calais, attended 
by about six hundred people to witness their appeal 
toarms. To determine whether the combat should 
be decided by swords or pistols, a toss was agreed 
upon, and, unluckily for the Frenchraan, was won by 
pistols or Piers, After about half an hour’s hesi- 
tation, Monsieur l’Officer, who, although he liked 
fighting, had no notion of being shot dead, shrunk 
buck, mounted his steed, and rode into the town 
amidst the hootings and execrations of the assembled 
mob. Nothing can exceed the mortification and dis- 
may of the French; they recoil from the subject as 
they would from confession; and our poor friend M. 
d’F—’s lite can be compared only to an early purga- 
tory. The girls tind out five hundred ways of play- 
fully wounding bis national vanity, and some of the 
scenes between them are quite comic.” 


A Wooden leg in the Arctic regions.—When Cap- 
tain Ross had been two months in Boothia, he dis- 
covered anative, whom his companions called ‘*Tul- 
looahia.”? He had lost his leg by the frost, and had 
been drawn about on a si dge. Capt. Ross made 
him a wooden leg; and, when the nativessaw him 


depicted in their countenances, and, afterwards, their 
demonstrations of gratitude were evinced to Capt. 
Ross, who, with his brave crew, were thus secured 
ahearty welcome during the severe winter they 
passed among these natives, 


Blackstone on Sabbath Breaking.— The follow- 
ing eloquent passage is extracted from Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, Book [V. ch. 4:—** Profanation of 
the Lord’s Day, or Sabbath-breaking, is an offence 
against God and religion, punished by the munici- 
pal lav s of England. For, besides the notorious in- 
decency and scandal of permitting any secular busi- 
ness to be transacted On that day, in a country pro- 
fessing Christianity, and the corruption of morals 
which usually follow its profanation, the keeping one 
day in seven holy, as atime of relaxation and refresh- 
mentas well as for public worship, is of admirable 
service to a state, considered merely as a cival in- 
stitution. It humanizes, by the help of conversation 
and spciety, the manners of the lower classes, which 
would otherwise degenerate into a sordid ferocity 
and savage selfishness of spirit; it enables the in- 
dustrious workman to pursue his occnpation in the 
ensuing week with health and cheerfulness; it im- 
prints on the minds of the people that sense of their 
duty to God, so necessary to make them good citi- 
zens; but which yet would be worn out and defaced 
by an unremitted continuance of labour, without 
any stated times of recalling them to the worship of 
their maker.’ 


Lord Grenville’s Will.—The will of the late Lord 
Grenville was proved in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, on Tuesday last, and the personal estate 
and effects of the deceased have been sworn to be 
under the value of £25,000, the whole of which sum 
has been bequeathed to his lordship’s widow during 
her life, and upon her death it devolves upon his 
lordship’s brother absolutely. The will is compris- 
ed in one sheet of paper. The landed estates, which 
are of considerable value, pass to the heir at law.— 
Many yearsago it was stated that the Marquis of 
Lansdowne was in the secret asto the author of 
Junius: and it isa positive fact that he told Sir Ri- 
chard about a fortight previous to his 
death, that ifhe survived he would publish all about 


it, and that the true author had never been named. — 


The seeret, however, was not disclosed at that time; 
it was, however, strongly suspected, at the time, 
that a Mr. Lauchlin Macleane, who was at one time 
secretary to the Earbof Shelburne, and also an ace 
tive partisan of Wilkes (to whom he lent a consider- 
able sum of money, ) was a celebrated political writer 
of the day, had, during a previous residence in Ame- 
rica, written some letters ina Philadelphia paper in 
the identical style of Junius, who, at the time allad- 
ed to, could not bave been known in the western 
hemisphere. Soon after Junius had ceased to write 
Macleane obtained an appointment in India; but the 
ship in which he sailed was lost, with all on board, 
aud hence the seeret of Junius and all the proofs 
were buried in the ocean. Ov the death of the late 

rd Grenville it has been currently stated, that the 
name of the author of Junius would be disclosed; but 
we understand, from good authority, that his lord- 
ship was totally unacquainted with this important 
secret to the literary and political world, 


OPENING OF THE ae RAIL- 
WAY. 

One track of this important State improvement 
being completed, arrangements were made by Mr. 
S. R. Slaymaker, of Lancaster, for passing a train 
of ears from that city to Philadelphia, on Wednes- 
day. The members of the Legislature, from the 
city of Philadelphia, and the counties adjacent to 
the line of the road, with others, arrived at Colum- 
bia on Tuesday evening, by the canal packet from 
Harrisburg, and were immediately conveyed to Lan- 
caster, ina tram drawn by the locomotive, Black 


Hawk—the engine performing the trip in fifty five 
minutes, 


On Wednesday morning, a train of cars was agaip 
attached, and left North Queen street, at 8 0’clock, 
arrived at the Gap at ten, passed with ease, the 
works there constructed, and arrived at the head of 
the inclined plane, near the Schuylkill, at half past 
four inthe afternoon—having made the trip ia eight 
hours and a halt, all stoppages for taking in water, 
receiving and discharging passengers, and incidental 
delays, included. If it be borne in mind, that the 
engine is one of very limited power, that the num- 
ber of passengers was large, the weight of cars and 
baggage very considerable, and that the passage was 
made under the disadvantages inseparable from first 
attempts, all will concur in awarding to the engineer, 
and those in charge of the locomotive and train of 
cars, great praisefor their skill, in effecting so suc- 
cessful and gratifying an issue of the undertaking. 

Throughout the whole line, the progress of the 
train was hailed with hearty acclamations, by crowds 
of persons collected to. witness the novel spectacle. 
An immense concourse of citizens was also assem- 
bled at the head of the inclined plane, to greet its 
arrival at that point. The locomotive was there 
detached, the cars passed down without obstruction 
or serious difficulty, and thence conveyed to Broad 
street, and other points in the city—receiving among 
others a friendly reception and kind entertainment 
at the hotel of Mr. Renshaw. 


LONDON POLICE. 


Mansion Hovust.—A Watchman of Portsoken 
Ward was charged before the Lord Mayor, by the 
constable of the night, with having acted ‘ obstropu- 
lously’ and ¢ and blasphemed’ Alderman Johnson. 

The constable stated that the delendant wasa 
great spouter, and opposed the return of Alderman 
Johnson. That, however, was nothing if be had 
kept his politics out of the watch house, but, having 
drank too much ‘ heavy,’ he strutted into the place 
of repose for the watch, and began to curse Alder- 
man Johnson in sach a manner that it was impossi- 
ble to listen with common patience to such * horrid 
blasphemy.’ When he got tired of blaspheming the 
Alderman, he set to at blessing Alderman Scales; so 
that it was hard to say which was worst, the cursings 
or blessings, the row was so tremendous. As such 
exercise of the lungs, added to the drunkeness of the 
defendant, it was necessary to take care of him for 
the night, but he had not at all lost any of his party 
spirit by sleep. 

The defendant said that it was all nonsense to say 
that old Johnson was an Alderman. He might be 
an Alderman’s Alderman, but he certainly was not 
a freeman’s Alderman. Michael Scales was the real 
bone fried Alderman. 

Consiable—There’s the way he goes on, your 
worship, calling the Alderman ould Johnson. A 
common individual might talk that way, but for a 
waichman to blaspheme an Alderman, its what 
ought to be punishable by the law of the land— 
(laughter. ) 

Detendant—Law, what do you know about law! 
I say that Alderman Scales is the Alderman as 
right as the trivit, and 1’m blast if he a’nt showing 
’em a taste of the law every day. He’ll come 
down upon them with a ‘fiery fashus’ as’ll give ’em 
a regular double twister. Blest if they’d get out 6a 
it. 

The Lord Mayor—It is evident, defendant, that 
you are not sober yet; and certainly such a man is 
not fit for the situation of watchman, for, instead of 
keeping the peace, you have been doing all you could 
to break it, 

Defendant—Why, my lord, I have good right to 
biow up ould Mr. Johnson—(laughter) you see, my 
lord, he wanted to show how hospital he could be; 
and he sent the beadle round to any that he had paid 
a round sum for shins of beefo make broth for the 
poor people. Sol sends my wife for a piat or two 
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of the broth, but aspoonful of it was enough to poison 
he devil —(laughter- ) 

The Lord Mayor—I desire that you will not make 
any more insolent observations. Yourhabits are such 
as render you quite unfit for the protection of the 
public. 

The constable said that the watchman insulted the 
Alderman’s broth in *the watch house every bit as 
much as he did at that moment, although it was very 
nourishing. 

‘The Lord Mayor—Get away. You are the last 
man whom [ would allow to be connected in any way 
with the police, and I shall write to the ward autho- 
rities my opinion of you. m 


Saturpay, Aprit 26, 1834. 


SUPPOSED MURDER. 

We learn, says the Bucks County Intelligencer, 
thet about nine o’clock on Tuesday evening last, the 
bodv of a man was taken from the Delaware at Bris- 
tol: there were no marks or papers about the person 
affording aclue to ascertain the nature of the deceas- 
ed, or his place of residence. He was dressed in a 
mixed vest, corderoy pantaloons, black stock, and 
linen shirt—five feet seven inches in height. An 
inquest was held by Esquire Allen, which after a 
careful examination, rendered a verdict that the de- 
ceased came to his death by murder. A wound 
was discovered in his right side, and bruises and 
cuts in other parts of the body indicated violence.” 


THEATRICALS IN THE WEST. 

A Cleaveland, (Obio,) paper of the 6th instant, 
says,—‘*The theatrical corps of Mr. Mestayer have 
been holding forth, for a few evenings past, at the 
Italian Hall, in this place, to full houses. We had, 
from some publications we had previously seen, been 
Jed to form an opinion rather unfavourable to this 
company; but, we have since had reason to believe 
that these representations were as unwarrantable as 
they were illiberal and unjust. Mr. Mestayer, as a 
comedian, has won the approbation, and elicited the 
applause of our citizens. The ladies, indeed, the 
whole company, have thus far satisfactorily and cre- 
ditably acquitted themselves; and are entitled to the 
patronage and confidence of the public. They will 
remain here but a short time, and we we hope that 
all who are fond of gocd playing, will embrace the 
present opportunity of having their expectations 
gratified.” 


CarE DE VERDS.—Private letters from the Cape 
de Verd (St. Jago) under date of the 22d of March, 
state that Martinez has been appointed Governor of 
the Islands by Don Pedro; and that at a public dinner 
lately given, he offered the following toast:—*‘*Il he 
patriotic and philanthropic citizens of the United 
States, who by their humanity have saved thousands 
froma death by famine:—eternal prosperity attend 
them!” 

By the same letters we learn that W. N. Haxtun, 
Esq. our Consul at Bathurst, Gambia, was well, a 
few days previous to the above date, 


THE INDIANS AND THE WHITEsS, 

We have once or twice alluded to a series of Jet- 
ters now in the course of publication in the New 
York American. They are understood to be from 
the pen of Mr. Hoffman, the junior Editor of that 
paper, who is travelling in the West. The following 
passage is from his last letter, dated Ottawa, (Mich- 
igan Territory, if we mistake not.) It furnishes an 
interesting account of the state of feeling that exists 
between the Indians and the whites of the “ border 
settlements.” 

Ottawa, which is situated a few miles above the 
head of steamboat navigation on the Illinois, is, trom 
its central situation, gradually becoming a place of 
some commercial importance, though still a mere 
hamlet in size. It was within six miles of this place 
that the worst of the Indian horrors were perpetrated 
during the difficulties with the Sacs and Foxes in 
1832. You must remember the newspaper accounts 
of every member of two families being butchered, 
except two young girls, who were carried into cap- 
tivity, and afterwards recovered from the Indians. — 
There wasa singular fatality attending this melan- 


choly affair, which makes it worth while to recall | 
some of the particulars. According to my informant, | 
the heads of both families, who lived ic the same or | 
adjoming houses, had more than once removed ther | 
wives and children into Ottawa, upon false alarms of 
the approach of the Indians, and one of them, from 

some new warning on the very day on which the 

event took place, Wa8 again moving the united estas 

blishment in wagons to the same place of secur ly, | 
when he met the other, who so opposed and rdicul- | 
ed the idea, that they returned together, An hour! 
or two atier they were at work within a few yards | 
of the door when a band of Ludians appeared, and 
with a triumphant yell, surrounded the house in an 
instant. Armed only withtheir tools of hushandry, 
they did not hesitate to make an attack apon an cne- 
my that outuumbered them, so asto make the attempt | 
to get into the house, and reach their rifles, pericet 

madness. Lt is needless to add that they were shot 
down, tomabawked and scalped in an instant; not, | 
however, as some say, betore they had witnessed 
some of the atrocities practised upon the feebler 
members of their families. These, both before and 
atter death, are too shocking, 1 may say too awtul, | 
to mention. Why, sir,” said an Lilimois man 
me, who was on the spot shortly afterwards, ** those 
Indians behaved most ridiculous. They dashed ehil- 
dren’s brains against the door posts; they cut off 
their heads; they tore »”? bur the detail to which 
my informant applied so quaint an epithet is one that 
1 would not think fora moment of giving you. | 
must not forget to add, that the two surviving females, 
after losing every near-bLlood relative in this horrible 
manner, have lately found legal protectors, and are 
now settled in life as respectable married women.— 
I had previously, even as tar north as the borders of 
Michigan in Indiana, seen stockades erected in the 
open prairie as a place of refuge for the settlers, with 
other similar marks of the late border strife, but 
had no idea tiil this evening that 1 was approaching 
the seat of the bloodiest acts of the unhappy contest. 
The neutral Indians, who disappeared from this part 
of the country at the time, are now, I am told, dis- 
persed again in Jarge numbers over the neighbour- 
hood. are perfectly harmless; but, though 
treated with great kinddess by the new emigrants, 
there will probably never again be much confi- 
dence between them and the old settlers. ‘The latter 
somehow seem to have long regarded the Indians as 
hereditary enemies, and the events of 1832 have gi- 
ven new vigor to dislikes which seemed to be gradu- 
ally losing their rancor. A man who has to plough 
with a heavy rifle ready loaded slung to his back, day 
after day, while he fears even to send his child to the 
spring tor a pail of water, may be well excused tor 
being warm upon a subject which must thus fill his 
thoughts, and harass his mind, throughout each hour 
of the day. It is, therefore, useless to argue with an 
INinois ‘Indian Hater.”” What cares he for the 
‘‘lean famine, quartering steel, and climbing fire,’’ 
which you tell him often besets the redman’s wig- 
wam before his ancestors made good their footing 
on another’s land. He thinks but of the frantic out- 
rages he has witnessed in his own day. He thinks 
of his often neglected husbandry, ‘ while that the 
coulter rusts’ corrupting in its own fertility. He 
thinks of his butchered triends and neighbours, and 
asks bitterly how you could 

** Look to see - 

The blind and bloody savage with foul hand 

Defile the locks of your shrill shrieking daughters: 

Your fathers taken by the silver braids 

And their most reverend heads dashed to the walls; 

Your naked infants spitted upon pikes, 

Whilst the mad mothers with their howls confused 

Do break the clouds.” 

An accumulation of horrid images which shows 
with what fearful fidelity Shakspeare would have 
painted Indian warfare had these wild tragedies of 
our day been acted in his. 


We. learn that a gentleman from New York is 
now in this city, endeavouring to obtain contribu- 
tions in behalf of the Polish emigrants, who recent- 
ly arrivedgin this country in the Austrian frigates. 
He informs us that many of these countrymen of 
Kosciusko, when they landed at the battery, were ut- 
terly destitute—a great proportion of them without 
a shoe ora shirt. ‘They are described to be able- 
bodied, high-minded, and intelligent men, anxious 
only for sustenance sufficient to keep them alive, 
until they are enabled to obtain employment, or to 
emigrate further west. A subscription paper has 
been left at the Merchants’ Coffee House, and we 
trust such a sum may be collected in Philadelphia, 
as will tend to alleviate the condition of these un- 
foriunate patriots. 

MISS EDGEWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 

‘* Helen” is the title of Miss Edgeworth’s new 
novel, recently issued from the press of Messrs. 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard. We have not yet had 
leisure to give it a perusal, but there appears to be 
but one opinion upon the subject; it is generally 
pronounced one of the most charming fictions in 
the language. The Baltimore American notices 
it in these terms-— 


One portion of the story has a very attractive in- 


are in nature. 


terest. It forms by itself a complete history, and 
musi apt and beautiful illustration of the worldly 
policy, no less than the moral dignity of truth— 
truth in ali circumstances, under all trials, in 
defiance of all consequences, We speak of the 
history of the fatal packet of letters in the second 
volume, beginning with the fault of Lady Cecilia, 
in concealing the truth from her husvand, and going 
through the whole series of errors and evils to 
which it gave rise. Nothing can be more naturally 
drawn and more affecting. Uhe conduct of the he- 
roine in her participation in this concealment, is 


another warning of the tortuous ways into which the 


most upright in purpose may be torced by the pow- 
er of their affections, affections the noblest and most 
disintcrested, in behalf of those who are treading 
the paths of deceit, Frank and sincere herself, gra- 
titude and friendship induced her to counive by 
silence ata suppression of the truth; innocent, she 
is compelled to submit Lo imputations of dishonour, 
and give them countenance by her silence; in a spi- 


of self-abandonment ana self--acrifice, for an 


erring triend, she becomes herself the victim, of 
undeserved obloguy, and gives up~ happiness, and 
perils, for a ume, her good name, to save the bon- 


_our and peace of those who were dear to her affee- 


tious, ‘Lhe picture is strongly drawn, the actions it 
describes of a class not common, but the originals 
The principle is that heroism of af- 
fection which sanctifies the errors of mere doctrine 
which may be charged upon it by cold philosophy. 
The moral lesson is deeply impressive. The sim- 
plicity and directuess of Truth stand brightly illus- 
traied,—in contrast with the entanglements int 
which Falsehood seduces or involves even the most 
virtuous emotions, and upright sentiments. Error 
begets error,and essentially weak,calls up deceit after 
deceit to detend the first, perhaps thoughtless lapse. 
Unhappily more comes to the rescue than deceit. 
Love, gratitude, friendship, obedience, filial affec- 
tion, plighted faith, all are invoked, and the heart is 
torn in the struggle between the sternness of justice 
and the pleading of the affections. Whothen shall 
pronounce harshly upon those who, like Helen, as- 
sume to pay the penalty of the transgression and sa- 
crifice themselves, innocent, rather than the beings 
they have loved? Who but will learn from such a 
tale, that a step from the right path, however trivial, 
may produce consequences of incouceivable distress 
in unexpected quarters, and that frank, immediate, 
uncompromising truth in all cases, is the only etfee- 
tual check to the spread ot one mischief, 

The story of ‘the packet of letters’ is a fine analy- 
sis or these elements of morals, and the whole no- 
vel of ‘Helen’ is an excellent commentary of the 
beauty, consistency and profitableness of Truth. 


The rivers at Pittsburg were in excellent order on 
Thursday last. The Pittsburg Statesman says:— 
**The canal is also in a fine condition for business. 
The boats are plying regularly and briskly. ‘There 
have recently been several remarkably quick trips 
between the Fallsand this city. The S. B. Hunter, 
(Capt. Crooks, ) lately made the run to Cincinnati in 
46 hours! the time consumed in wooding, and the 
detention at her several stopping places, included! 
Five hundred miles in less than two days!” 


A CHALLENGER PUNISHED. 

An individual named Williams was recently tred 
in Luzerne county, for sending a written challenge 
to Capt. John Charles, of the same county, to fight a 
duel with pistols, It appears that Williams, whois 
aman of not very good character, was at the time 
somewhat excited with liquor, aad had hung about a 
Justice’s office nearly all day, for the purpose of in- 
tercepting and fighting Captain Charles, who was 
expected there to enter a complaint against him 
for another offence. Towards night he sent the 
challenge, and was arrested and bound over to court. 
The evidence against him was so cleargthat the jury 
could not avoid returning a verdict of guilty; and the 
court sentenced him to one year’s confinement in the 
penitentiary, to pay a fine of $500 to the common- 
wealth, and the cests of prosecution. By the law, 
the court could not sentence him to a less severe 
punishment. 

accipent.—The Wilkesbarre Democrat 
says: ‘‘We understand that Mr. Mason Ingles, of 
Windham township, lost his life by a distressing ac- 
cident on Friday Jast. A chesnut tree, which be was 
chopping down, unluckily lodged against a dry tree 
standing near, the top of which broke off, and in its 
fall crushed Mr. Ingles to the earth. He was in 
the prime of life—about thirty years old—and has 
left a wife to lament his untimely end. 


DEATH BY LIGHTNING, 
A letter received in New York from Adrian, 
Mich. Territory, .vakes this statement:—On Tues- 


years, left home with his rifle to hunt, and not re- 
turning long after the time he had appointed, his fa- 
ther and family became greatly alarmed. On Fri- 
day there was a general turn out of the neighbours 
to look for him; and on Saturday morning he was 
found dead by two of the party, under a large white 
wood tree, having been killed by lightning. The 
fluid struck the tree at the top, and passing down to 
his head, burnt off his hair, scorched and distorted 
his face, and seenied to have been conducted off by 
his rife which he held under his arm to protect the 
lock from the rain. The storm was on Tuesday at 
noon.” 


JOURNAL OF WOMEN 

A publication with this title was recently com- 
menced in New York. The three first numbers 
are before us. The work is devoted toa history of 
Women, from Eve down to the present time—their 
condition and treatment in different countries—fe- 
male capacity—female education—female manners, 
&e, The numbers before us are handsomely printed, 
and contain a large quantity of interesting reading. 
The Philadelphia publication office is No. 21 Minor 
sireet. 


EARTHQUAKE AT ST. VINCENT. 

Capt. Lewis, of the schooner Northampton, ar- 
rived at New York, from the Island of St. Vincent, 
reports that on the day he sailed three successive 
shocks of an earthquake were felt there, one of which 
was extremely violent and was supposed did great 
damage. The sea in the harbour was so high that it 
was with great difficulty vessels at anchor were pre- 
vented going ashore. A number of negro houses 
were destroyed, but the captain had not an opportu- 
nity of ascertaining whether any lives were lost. 


CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Another number of this truly American periodi- 
calis before us. The engravings—of the Prong- 
horned Antelope, the Chesnut-sided Warbler, and 
the Baltimore Oriole, are very beautiful. The num- 
ber contains several deeply interesting articles on va- 
rious topics of Natural History,and sustains through- 
out the high character which the Cabinet has acquir- 
ed among naturalists. This periodical deserves to 
be liberally patronized. Ii is really a publication 
of intrinsic merit, and especially deserving the en- 
couragement of all who take delight in sustaining 
and fostering native talent. The engravings are 
worth more than the price of subscription. 


The Walnut street Thestre is offered to be let, 
the lease to commence on the 31st of July next, 


The splendid opera produced at the Chesnut St. 
Theatre, on Saturday evening, imparted more plea- 
sure to the lovers of music, than any before produced 
by the Italian troupe. The music is very fine, and 
the part personated by Mad. Fanti, particularly at- 
tractive. We think the manager would do well to 
repeat it. 


Singular Affair.—TVhe annals of matrimony sel- 
dom turnish a more romantic incident than has re- 
cently taken place in this city. A respectable me- 
chanic was married about six mouths since to the 
lady of his choice; and as they were of correspon- 
ding age, tastes and dispositions, the match was pro- 
nounced a good one by their friends and acquaintan- 
ces. Every thing went on harmoniously and hap- 
pily, until one day within the last four weeks, when 
the wile appeared before her husband dressed appa- 
rently for a walk. She statedina few words, that 
she was then to leave him, and forever,—said she 
could give no reason for her conduct, other than that 
she disliked the married life—she had always been 
treated kindly and affectionately ; but that her deter- 
mination was made, and nothing could swerve her 
from it. She then retired to the residence of her 
mother, and has since resisted all persuasion to in- 
duce her to change her purpose. We think it would 
puzzle the wisest heads to account for this singular 
treak; especially when it is considered that every 
thing present and in prospect would naturally tend 
to strengthen the connubial relationship.-Bost, Trav. 


Fire in the Woods.—An extensive fire has been 
raging in the woods for the lasi two days in Fairfield 
and Downs township, in this county, bordering on 
Morris River. An extent of couniry comprising 7 
or 8 miles has been passed over by the devourin 
element, and several hundred cords of wood wil 
undoubtedly be destroyed before its ravages are stop- 


day last, Mr. Jacob Knapp, of this place, aged 23 | ped. 
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EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office. 

Ferocity oF lenornancre.—A few days ago, an 
athletic countryman entered a public-house kitchen 
in this city, and called for a quart of cider and some 
bread and cheese, which refreshment was put before 
him. Atthat timeno other person was in the kit- 
chen. Buta few minutes hadelasped before a re~ 
spectable country woman, who was in the habit of 
visiting Hereford, to see a relation at the infirmary, 
entered the house. Scarcely had she passed the 
par, and crossed the threshold of the kitchen-door, 
when the landlord and his wife were alarmed by 
loud cries proceeding from the kitchen; in an instant 
the landlord repaired to the spot, when he found 
the ruffian countryman committing a violent assault 
upon the unoffending woman; the instant she had 
entered the room, the brate fastened upon her, 
knocked her down, and then kicked her out of the 
kitchen into the passage. The poor woman had 
fainted under the blows, and it was some time be- 
fore she was restored, and then only through the 
kind attentions of the landlady. The landlord, the 
moment he saw the savage in the act of kicking the 
woman, seized him fast, and shook him violently; on 
demanding the canse of this cruel conduct, the sa- 
vage boovy tell upon his knees, and thanked God 
that he had prevented the witch from doing him 
any injury! On his being asked if he knew her? he 
said no; but that from the very look she gave him 
on her entering the kitchen, he knew she was the 
witch through whom he had lately suffered so much? 
The brute was then secured, placed inthe custody 
of an officer, and conveyed to prison, On the fol- 
lowing morning the ease was heard before the sit- 
ting magistrates, who concluded that the prisoner was 
an idiot. He was therefore crdered to be detained 
in prison, and in the meanwhile inquiries were di- 
rected to be made of the officers of the man’s parish 
why they allowed such a dangerous fellow to roam 
at large. For our own parts, we humbly submit 
that a course of trend-mill medicine would operate 
beneficially. A beliefin witcheraft is no proof of 
idiotcy, or even idiosynerasy; it islamentably a be- 
lief more prevalent in many parts of the country 
than is generally supposed. In the present day the 
belief is rarely found unaccompanied by gross ig- 
norance; but this ignorance, if suffered te influence 
the passions, is often times productive of serious 
mischief; therefore, to prevent the outbreakings of 
such human brutes, corporal punishment would fre- 
quently bring salutary effects, as we think it would 
in this instance, and as a general example might 
prevent a repetition of such an outrage. 

Hereford Times. 


The Dissenters of Leicester have just presented a 
petition to the Legislature, in which itis stated, that, 
within the last few weeks, a census has been care- 
fully taken by a respectable member of their own 
body; from which it appears, that, of a population 
of $2,755 persons, the number professing themselves 
members of the Established Church amounts to 
11,555, and that of Dissenters and Nonconformists 
to 21,200. Thus, in that town, the Dissenters would 
appear to be nearly astwo to one. The petitioners 
further state, that, ‘‘of the members of the Establish- 
ed Church, as above estimated, a considerable num- 
ber declare that they seldom or ever attend upon its 
worship;and anotherconsiderable number are de- 
sirous of the reform of their own Church, and that 
the Dissenters therefrom should not be compelled 
to conform to any of its rites, or to contribute to its 
support.” 


Hrinvoo RELIGION, AND THE SuPpREME BEING.— 
The Hindoo religion is, of course, the ereed of the 
vast majority of the People; although now a gross 

stem of polytheism, 330,000,000 of 
Gods) adapted to the rudest capacities and appealing 
to or exciting merely sensual passions, there are va- 
rious evislences in proof that it’ was once an almost 
pure system of monotheism, on which was subse- 
quently engrafted the Hindoo trimurti or Triad.— 
Thus Brahm (God) is, among almost innumerable 
definitions, acknowledged in the vedas, or sacred 
writings of the Hindoos, as the Almighty, infinite, 
eternal, incomprehensible, self-existent Being. He 
who sees everything, though never seen: He who 
is not to be compassed by description: who is beyond 
the limit of human conception, and from whom the 
universal world proceeds: whose work 1s the uni- 
verse, and who isthe Lord of the universe: He 
who is the light ofall lights, whose name is too sa- 
cred to be pronounced, and whose power istoo in- 
finite to be imagined: the one unknown, true Being, 
Creator, the Preserver, the Destroyer of the uni- 
verse. —Montgomery Martin’s Listory of the British 
Colonies Vol. 1., Asia. 


Extraorpinary TRIAL IN France.—The Court 
of Assize at Paris last week occupied several days 
with the investigation of a case of alleged robbery 
and adultery, which involved some extraordinary 
circumstances, The prisoners were three in num- 
ber,—Champes, a married woman named Ruidiaz, 
and a locksmith named Gilbert. According to the 
indictment, it appeared thnt M. Ruidiaz, the prose- 
cutor, was a merchant in an extensive way of busi- 
ness, and Champes was charged not only with com- 
mitting adultery with his wife, put also with robbing 
him of a sum of 54,000 franes, a bank note of 1000 
francs, and several objects of value, a gold watch, Xe. 
Ruidiaz, it appeared, having fallen ill, was desirous 
of finding some confidential person to look after his 


lishment. Champes pretended to be very much ate | 
tached to his master, and with this hypocritical pre- 
tence, he watched over him while he was ill in bed, 
and while so employed, as it was alleged, he admin- 
istered to the patient a soporific beverage, under the 
operation of which, Champes was enabled to procure 
the key of the chest in which the money was deposit- 
ed. He then had a new key made, and the old one 
was replaced without its being discovered that a mo- 
del had beentaken. The wretched woman, it seems, 
aided Champes in his criminal project, and not only 
assisted in the robbery of ber husband, but dishonor- 
edhim. Gilbert was charged as an accomplice in 
the robbery. Several letters were read from Ma- 
dame Ruidiaz to Champes, which, if not conclusive as 
to her guilt, left little doubt of highly criminal con- 
duct. In one of these she admitted that she was 
pregnant, and hinted that the pregnancy had arisen 
during the absence of her husband. Madame Rui- 
diaz, when introduced into court, excited considera- 
ble sympathy from her appearance. She stated that 
she was only 22, and possessed great beauty as well 
as youth. The counsel for Champes endeavored to 
show that the charge of adultery ought to be remoy- 
ed from the indictment, on the ground that since the 
accusation had been made, Ruidiaz had received his 
wife on the same terms as befure. “The Court, how- 
ever, decided that the whole case should go to the 
jury. In the course of the evidence it was stated 
that there were some grounds for believing that Ma- 
dame Ruidiaz had had an improper intimacy with 
her cousin, M. Drouin, when a mere boy ; but no 
proof was offered in support of the inculpation. Thé 
only evidence to connect Gilbert with the robbery, 
was that a person answering his description had or- 
dered a key like that of Ruidiaz’s chest. M. Rui- 
diaz deposed to the state of destitution in which 
Champes was when he first met with him, and also 
to his having missed the sums stated in the indict- 
ment, under circumstances of strong suspicion against 
that person. He also deposed to his having accused 
his wife of adultery, which she had scarcely denied. 
He, however, strongly denied that he had ever said 
he would be reconciled to her. The cousin Drouin 
(whose appearance excited much curiosity) deposed 
that Madame Ruidiaz had told him to get a key made 
like that belonging to her husband’s money chest, 
and that he had ordered the prisoner Gilbert to make 
it. Drouin admitted that he had formerly resided 
with M. and Madame Ruidiaz, and that the reason 
he left them was because M. Ruidiaz thought his 
bed was too near to Madame Ruidiaz’s parlor. 

The counsel for the prosecution in the course of 
the proceedings insinuated that a writing master who 
had instructed Madame Ruidiaz had been secretly 
introduced into her bed chamber, and that he had 
been expelled from the house by M. Ruidiaz; upon 
which the counsel on the other side insisted that the 
person who had made the statement should be called. 
That person having been sent for, the question was 
put, but the witness unequivocally denied the state- 
ment. When this further accusation was made Ma- 
dame Ruidiaz fainted, and the evidence was fre- 
quently interruptad by her sighs. Champes preserv- 
ed the utmost silence, and seemed quite unmoved, 
After the whole of the witnesses had been examined, 
counsel was heard on the part of Madame Ruidiaz. 
He contended that though her levity might be great, 
M. Ruidiaz was also to blame for having allowed 
her too much liberty, and to imbibe licentious ideas. 
Champes denied both adultery aud robbery, but his 
counsel, curiously enough, endeavored to show that 
Le was guilty of the former crime, but that there was 
no proot of the robbery. At midnight the jury re- 
tired, and in half an hour acquitted the female pri- 
soner and’ Champes of adultery, but found Champes 
guilty of knowingly reeciving the sum of 1000 frances. 
He was however acquitted of the charge so lar as 
regarded the 54,000 tranes. Gilbert was acquitted. 
Champes was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, 
and was besides condemned to restore the sum of 
1000 frances. ‘I'he court did not rise till 3 o’clock in 
the morning of the third day. 


From Frager’s Edinburgh Magazine for February. 


SINGULAR TRIAL OF FRANCIS 
‘ ORMIS TON. 

The following simple narrative may, perhaps, 
with some readers, excite a deeper interest than 
many of the highwrought fictions of romance. For 
myself, Tecan only say that it affected me more 
strongly at the time of its occurrence, and indeed 
tor many weeks afterwards, than any details of my 
reading or of my actual experience. Asa near rela- 
tion ot the principa! agent in this tragedy is still sur- 
viving, I shall adopt fictitious names, that the peace 
of the living may not be disturbed by the crimes or 
calamities of the dead. 

It was the day before the assizes at D . Being 
at the time a briefless barrister, and having an old 
college chum in the town, I thought this would bea 
favourable opportunity for paying him a visit; and 
accordingly, leaving my Icarned Iriends, as we law- 
yers somewhat facetiously call each other, to their 
own pleasant society, | betook myself to the house of 
Mr. Hammond. Here I was received with that 
warm hospitality, which, in the present dy at least, 
seems to be almost confined to those who have be- 
come attached to each other by early associations; 
and, by a fortunate chance, two distant relations of 
my host happened to drop in at the same instant.— 
Out of compliment.to me they were invited to stay 
and dine with us, The one, Mr. Forrest, was a 


business at Bordeaux, where he also had an estab- | 


the other, whose name was Elton, was a banker—a 
shrewd, hard-featured man, not very likely to commit 
or to forgive an error, and in all respects the very 
reverse of my host, who was a wit, overflowing with 
spirits and good humour. 

Alter dinner, the bottle cireulated freely; and the 
conversation turned upon the approaching trials.— 
The physician observed that the calendar was un- 
usually heavy. 

* Yes,’ said the banker; ‘nine or ten at least, may 
reckon upon a halter.’ 

‘Why, I’m not quite so sure of that,’ replied 
Charies, winking at me; ‘ifindved you were on the 
bench, friend Elton, we might stand some chance of 
using Up Our sup-rfluous roguery, to the great en- 
couragement of hemp and hangmen.’ 

* Youare right,’ said the banker—‘ quite right; I 
have no idea of that false humanity, which spares 
a rogue to theinjury of his better-disposed neigh- 
bours.’ 

‘ My dear fellow,’ cried Charles, ‘ never use that 
word, humanity; the moment you talk of it, by an un- 
lucky association of ideas, L always think of ropes and 
whipping-posts, As for me 

* Oh, as for you,’ interrupted the banker, ‘you are 
the grand patron of all the rogues in and about the 
town of D—. It would not at all surprise me to hear 
of you drawing up a petition in favour of that arch 
robber and blood-thirsty murderer, Francis Ormis- 
ton; though his guilt is so evident that no lawyercan 
be found to undertake his cause.’ 

‘ Tut, tut,’ said Charles hastily, ‘no lawyer would 
refuse « fee, though Satan himself were to be the 
client.’ 

‘I beg to put in a demurrer,’ said I, 

© Wait till he tries you,’ replied Charles; ‘ only 
wait till old Sookterkin tries you. But as, touching 


this poor fellow, Frank Ormiston, I suspect he is in 


straightened circumstances, which may very wellac- 
count for his employing no counsel.’ 

‘If it be so,l am glad of it with all my heart,’ said 
the banker; many a scoundrel before him has escaped 
by the quirks and quibbles of a clever lawyer.’ 

‘Folks do say,’ replied Charles drily, ‘that law- 
yers are something like physicians, and kill full as 
many as they save.’ 


‘You know nothing, then, of the prisoner, ’I asked, 
willing to anticipate the angry remark which, I saw, 
was quivering on the lips of the inflexible banker. 

‘How should I!’ replied Charles, the lived in a 
little cottage, the door of which were as hermetically 
sealed against all intruders as if it had been the 
mosque of St. Sophia, and we a set of infidels. By 
the by, that very cireumstance is likely to help him up 
the gallows: as nobody knows any thing of him, 
every body is prepared to think and say the worst.’ 

‘A very just conclusion,’ said the banker. 


This conversation continued for some time, and, 
in the course of it, I learnt that Francis Ormiston 
was not, as I had at first imagined, a man of the 
lower class, but a poor gentleman, dependant on a 
wealthy brother, in the West Indies, whose allow- 
ance, at all times scanty, bad of late ceased entirely, 
either from caprice or anger. ‘Thus much the ac- 
tive curiosity of the neighbours had extracted from 
old Alice, who, having nursed him in his childhood, 
was now his only servant. ‘The crime of which he 
stood accused was the murder of a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, a girl between six and seven years old; and his 
grief was yet farther aggravated by ther enot having 
been any apparent motive for the deed. ‘The whole 
affair was witnessed throagh a cervice by the maid 
servant, who slept in the next room; she had been 
aroused by the opening of the window, but was so 
terrified by the committal of this barbarous act, that 
she swooved away; and thus he had an opportunity 
of going into the parlour below, and breaking open 
the farmer’s strong box, from which he took a bag 
containing a hundred guineas. So, at least, went 
the story. 


The intimacy of my friend with the ruling pow- 
ers of D—— was sufficient to obtain forus a relax- 
ation of the usual prison discipline; and though it 
was now close upon nine, yet, fortified by the she- 
riff’s authority, we gained admission into the goal, 
in company with a shrewd attorney of the town, 
whose assisiance was engaged for the occasion. The 
object of our visit jay in so profound a sleep that even 
our entrahce, with all the noise of undoing bolts and 
bars, failed to wake him. His face, too, though pale 
and worn, was as placid as ifhe had neither crime 
on his conscience, nor fear for the result of the 
morrow; and I could not help drawing from it « 
strong inference in his favour. The old attorney 
shook his head. 


*‘ When you have lived to my years, sir, and seen 
as much of these melancholy affairs as I have done, | 
am afraid you will be less inclined to trust to these 
appearances,” 

‘The gaoler now roused the prisoner; and certainly 
the moment of his waking might well have justified 
the worst suspicions, Never in my lite did I seea 
human countenance with such an expression of bor- 
rer, nor would any language express its peculiar 
dreadful character; but it quickly passed off again, 
and the face wasas calm as ever. Was this man a 
hypocrite, as well as thief and murderer? The old 
attorney gave me an expressive glance, which seem- 
ed to say, ‘ You see J] am right.” And even my 
philanthropic host appeared to be shocked at this 
tremendous exhibition. He did not, however, re- 
linquish his intention of serving him, if possible. 

The prisoner listened to my friend’s proposal with 


physician of some eminence and yet greater talent; 


more surprise, as I thought, than pleasure; and when 


he had done, replied, in a melancholy tone, that there 
was no one to care for him. 

* What matters it,’ he said, ‘where I die? in bed 
or on the scaffold; there lives not a being who will 
regret me. No; I shall pass away into eternity, as 
the rain-drops tall into the ocean, unheeded.’ 

*No one?’ asked Charles, emphatically; ‘that’s 
strange!’ 

* It would be stranger if it were not so; the unfor- 
tunate are seldom troubled with friends.’ 

* No child, no relation?’ again demanded Charles. 

The prisoner was violently agitated, 

‘No child?’ repeated my benevolent host; ‘no son, 
whose name and prospects may be blighted by his 
father’s disgraceful death?’ 

*Then let his uncle give him another and a purer 
name!’ creid the prisoner, with a violence that stare 
tled us. 

** Come, come, master,” said the gaoler roughly; 
‘‘we must have none of these tricks here: if you 
can’t behave yourself civilly and decently whea 
friends of the sheriff come to your cage, | shall take 
Other order with you.” 

The prisoner went on without noticing the man’s 
brutality. 

‘He has taken "from me my child; he has taught 
himto hate his father; he has made me,—look atme! 

are words needed to tell what is passing here’? 

The poor creature pressed his hand upon his fore- 
head, and, sinking down upon the straw, motioned 
to us to leave the dungeon, My friend seemed ata 
loss how to act, when the attorney proposed that I 
should be left alon- with the prisoner; it being pro- 
bable that any of us singly would have more influence 
over him thao the three together, and for this pur- 
pose no one could be so fitted as his intended ad. 
vocate, ‘The gaoler at first made some slight demur 
to any Communication, unless in his presenee; but 
my friend’s intimacy with the sheriff, and a guinea 
quietly slipped into bis hand, under the pretence of 
recompensing him for the trouble we were giving 
him, soon silenced all his scruples, 

The tale L now listened to, after the arguments 
and persuasions of nearly an hour had established 
me in the prisoner’s confidence, was such as to fill 
me with horror and amazement. If any one should 
wonder at its being obtained in so short a time, let 
me remind him that the poor creature’s heort was 
burdened to overflowing with his fearful mystery; 
that my sympathy could not be doubted tor a single 
instant, and that to communicste his sorrows to a 
willing ear was in fact the greatest relief of which 
his present situation was susceptible. Passing over 
much preliminary matter, as being of less interest, 
I come at once to the moment when his first hesita- 
tion was removed, and shall give what passed with 
as little variation as possible trom his own words. 

**Well, then,” he said at last, “you shall hear my 
tale, though it will give you little pleasure. But first 
one question. Do you think me mad?” 

The question startled me, and for a moment rais- 
ed adoubt whether he really was in his sound senses; 
but though his eye had a peculiar, and to -ne unin 
telligible, expression, L certainly saw nothing in his 
look or manner to warrant the inference of his in- 
sanity; I said, therefore, no more than the truth, 
when Ireplied, that I considered him in all respects 
as a responsible agent. 

‘And yet, if I were to tell this story in open court 
to-morrow, both judge and jury would unhesitating- 
ly set me down as a maniac.” 

Internally, L thought this would be the best con- 
clusion that they could come to; for, from the first 
hearing of his case. | could see no other chance of 
his escaping the gibbet. I repeated, however, my 
former answer. 

‘Sit down, then,” he said. “Ah! I had forgotten 


a chair would be toogreat a luxury for the tenant of 
a dungeon.” 


He hesitated for some time; but in his frame of 
mind I thought it best not to thwart him by any at- 
tempt at hurrying the disclosures he might have to 
make. Nota word, therefore, was hezarded on my 
part; and, left to the current of his own thoughts, 
the stream in a few minutes led him to begin again. 

**Mine is a sad, a dreary tale; but it is fittest for 
a place like this. How many murderers have slept 
in this very cell the night before their execution; 
thinking of the past and of the morrow, till more 
than mortal agony came upon them, and they could 
have dashed their brains out against the stones we 
are standing on, but that some invisible power held 
them back, even as it were by the hairs of the head. 
I have no cause to wish to live, and yet it isa feartul 
thing, When the pulses are high and the body is 
strong, to say,—1o-morrow I must perish; to listen 
to each sound of the clock, and know you shall nev- 
er hear that hour strike agaiu. Do you not believe 
we are all predestinated from our birth,—the one to 
ragsand hunger, the other to fine linen and purple 
and the fatness of the earth,—the one to a throue, 
the other to a seaffnid?” 


There was a startling wildness in this question,and 
a wandering from the subject, that agai almost in- 
duced me to doubt his mental soundness. I answered, 
however, in a way that I thought was bes: calculated 
to soothe him, and endeavored to lead him back to 
his narrative. 

“Lunderstand you,” he said; ‘‘you are impatient 
to hear my story, and quit this abode of wretched- 
ness. Well, then; my father left all his fortune to 
my "brother, upon the two fold ground, that he had the 


extraordinary merit of being born a whole twelve- 
month before me, and was so exceedingly avaricious, 
that there was every chance of the bequest being 
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augmented in his hands. During several years, I 
fought a hard battle with the world; my wile died; 
the little accumulation of my labors was swept away 
in a single hour. For myself I cared not; but my 
only boy was now nearly eight years old, and in his 
behalf | applied tomy brother, who kindly consented 
to receive him upon the simple condition of his 
abandoning his father fur ever. LIaeceded. I sacri- 
ficed my teelings as a man anda parent to my child’s 
welfare: a fever was the consequence, that for six 
weeks deprived me of my senses. Why was it not 
my destiny to die then? why, why wasI reserved 
to an hour like this? Mercitul powers! But it is 
no matter. Ihave mentioned ail this only to shew 
you that I have been a mere passive agent in the 
hands of fate,—that L could not do other than I did, 
—that Iwasa straw tossed on the whirlwind—a 
feather driven at the bidding of the tempest. 

**T retired to the neighborhood of Southampton, 
there to vegetate till the little remnants of my tor- 
tune should be exhausted, and then to die of hunger, 
if I should have the mistortune to live so long. ‘Ihe 
sum remaining to me was four hundred pounds, 
which, with prudenee,f reckoned would last me for 
at least five years. You will, perhaps, ask, why 1 
did not use some exertion to increase my store’ J 
could not;—mind and body were both palsied by 
misfortune;—I could not. 

‘My only pleasure—it indeed I could be truly 
said to have any pleasure—was in wandering over 
those uncultivated parts ofthe country where | was 
least likely to be interrupted by the sight of human 
beings. In one of these excursions, | stumbled un- 
expectedly on a horde of gipsies. To avoid their 
importunity, which might perhaps have ended in 
rougher usage, I submitted my hand to the inspec- 
tion of a young sybil, and was listening somewhat 
impatiently to the usual details of such prognostica- 
tors, when we were surprised by the appearance of 
the leader of the band, an old man whose piercing 
eyes and full-toned voice formed a singular contrast 
with his gaunt form, his thin grey locks, and his 
deeply furrowed brows. He observed me kneenly 
for a few minutes; and then, thrusting the woman 
aside, exclaimed ina peremptory tone, ‘Away with 
you, Martha, this isnone of your customers. Have 
you a mind to hear the truth?’ he continued, turning 
to me. 

** «Can you tell it?’ [ replied. 

** ‘Ay, as surely as ever astronomer foretold 
eclipse of the sun or the appearance of a comet.’ 

“Willing to get rid of what I then considered to be 
mere juggerly, | tendered him half-a-crown, and 
bade him show his skill. 

*¢ “Truth 18 not to be bought and sold,’ he replied. 
‘Had your money been my object, I should have left 
you to the juggleries of my people; they have wit 
enough to cozen you, though your beard were oider.’ 
a ** *This is strange a: gipsy refuse silver! I must 
own you pique my curiosity nota little by this unu- 
sual disinterestedness. I should be glad to hear your 
truth.’ 

***You will be no such thing,’ said the gipsy, 
scowling, the truth I have to tell will be gall and 
wormwood to you, scoffer; it will follow you like 
your shadow, in the broad day, in the watches of 
the night, it will haunt you, turning your whole- 
some meals to poison, and your bed of rest into abed 
of serpents, ! here will be no refuge from it except 
in the grave—except in the grave.’ 

‘**Let me hear your truth, notwithstanding,’ I re- 
plied; for L began to be stimnlated by curiosity, 
if not by a stronger feeling. Perhaps it was only 
another link of the inevitable chain that unites our 
cradle with our death bed. 

** “Stand back, all of you,’ he said to his people; 
and the whole band, who had hitherto crowded 
around me, retreated in an instant, 

“He addressed me in the lowest and deepest tones 
of his pecular voice: ‘You are doomed and marked 
out fora murderer! There is that on your brow 
which never yet deceived me. Behold!’ 

‘Thus saying, he drew a small mirror from his 
pocket, and held itupto me. I started, If it re- 
flected me truly, there was a slight blush of blood 
upon my forehead. Suspecting some deception, 1 
endeavoured to seize the glass; but he drew back has- 
tily, and exclaimed, *Use no violence; if 1 lift up my 
little finger, you will dearly rue it. Asto your fate, 
that is inevitable! every man’s destiny is written on 
his brows, even in his cradle—ay, in his mother’s 
womb; and your’sis to bea murderer, We never 
meet again.’ 

‘** This adventure made little impression upon me 
at the time. Though | could not exactly compre- 
hend the secret of the apparent stain on my fore- 
head, as reflected from the glass, there was yet no- 
thing in it very wonderful;—a hundred tricks infi- 
nitely more difficult of explanation, are daily and 
hourly practiced by jugglers than that of the old 
gipsy appeared to be. And as to his motive, that 
might be found either in spleen at my incredulity, 
or in a wish to make substantial profit of me by ex- 
citing my fears, while at the same time he won my 
confidence by an unusual show of disinterestedness. 
I dwell upon this point, that you may see I was not 
then, noram I now, aman likely to be the dupe of 
diseased imagination. Would to Heaven I were mad! 
I should not, indeed, be on better terms with my 
own conscience—for who can shun his destiny ?— 
But I should not die, as I must now die, with the 
execrations of all good men following me to the 

ve. 

‘*]t was about a month after this, when, on a fine 
winter’s morning, I took a fancy to resume my long- 


—— 


neglected, but once favourite, occupation of shooting. 
The exercise and the anwonted occupation of mind 
occasioned a flow of spirits that L had not felt for 
years before. leven began to form a good omen 
of the future from the success of the days’ sporting; 
for the game was abundant, and I found I had lost lit- 
tle of my former dexterity with the gun, Wretched 
infatuation. 

« A pheasant got up from the cover about fifty 
yards in advance of me, and flew off straight towards 
the common that bounded the little copse. I fired A 
shrill scream followed, and a boy about ten years old, 
started fromthe bushes. Imagine my horror when I 
saw his shoulder streaming with blood, | was too 
much agitated to enquire whether he was danger- 
ously wounded or not; but immediately taking him 
in my arms, and soothing him as well as 1 was able, 
| with some difficulty conveyed him toa hovel on 
the common, which was fortunately close at hand.— 
it proved to be his own home, and the mother re- 


| ceived me with the langnage and gestures of a fury. 


In a few minutes this woman’s violence had drawn 
about Us several passing labourers, and, what Was of 
more importance, it at last attracted the attention of 
an apothecary, who chanced to be riding by on his 
way toa patient in the little village .of Hamble.— 
The instant | understood from one of the peasants 
the profession and quality of this man, summoned 
him to the boy’s aid, making myself responsible for 
all the necessary expenses. Upon the wound being 
examined, it proved to be of little consequence, a 
few shots only having eutered the fleshy part of his 
shoulder; but even this result did not satisfy the in- 
furiated mother. ‘ Well,’ she exclaimed, ‘ for all 
that, he will be hanged one day for as good a deed, 
and I shall live to see it, or my name’s not Meg Al- 
lison. He has got murder written on his foreliead as 
large as the print of the Church Bible. Mark that, 
all of you.’ 

“The Doctor and the countryman here interpos- 
ed; and while they were endeavouring, not very suc- 
cessfully, as it seemed, to pacify the bedlam, | quiet- 
ly retreated—quietly as tar as regarded external ap- 
pearances, but within—ay, within—was the tumult 
ofa whirlpool. In vain I struggled with the dark 
bodings that came over me—the conviction ot an un- 
avoidable destiny. Had not the gipsy’s prophecy been 
nearly realised? had it not been re-echoed by a poor 
ignorant wretch, who had neither the motives of 
deception! I looked upon the hills, and the waters, 
and the skies, in the vain hope that in some quarter 
1 might find consolation—but it wasno where. Eve- 
ry thing wore a strange aspect—all nature rejected 
me—and the air glowed with the dull, red heat of 
a furnace. Oh! 1 was inexpressibly wretched. It 
is impossible the bitterness of the last hour can go 
beyond it. 

“Never was night more welcome tome than the 
night of this ever tful day. My body was exhausted, 
my brain was literally worn out by the fire of thought; 
and lremembered well the having faintly struggled 
against sleep, on purpose to prolong the exquisite en- 
joyment of feeling it steal over my jaded senses. 

knew not how long I slept, perhaps a few hours, 
for the moon was high when | was awakened trom 
this delicious slumber by an unknown voice calling 
on me by name. I looked around my chamber, and 
in the farthest part saw a dusky figure, almost too 
undefined inits outlines to be described, and wrap- 
ped about with loose robes that resembled nothing 
so much as the palest moonlight on a dark ground. 
Upon the brow of the creature was a star, and the 
brightness of it glanced from his pale features like 
the cold, watery sunbeams froma rock of ice. It 
was as if winter had suddenly come into the room, 
so chilling was the air; and there I lay, numbed by 
frost, my teeth chattering, my limbs immoveable, 
and the very marrow of my boues aching with intense 
cold. At length I managed to stammer out, Who 
art thou? 

***Thy destiny!’ replied a voice, so sad and 
thrilling—and yet so sweet! It was the sound of mu- 
sic creeping over the midnight waters. 

“J gazed in wonder: could it be a dream? No— 
all else was too palpable to sense; the chairs, the ta- 
bles, the books, every thing was marked out with 
reality. fear and trembling came upon me, and | 
muimured ‘Avaunt! inthe name of the Holy and the 
Mighty one, -avaunt!? 

** “it is in vain,’ said the same sweet and melan- 
choly voice; ‘itis in vain thou wouldst struggle with 
thy destiny. Iwas ere this earth was made, and 
shall be wien it has passed away. Thou must slay 
and be slain, it is written: and what is written must 
be accomplished.’ 

**\Iy tongue cleaved to the roof of my mouth; I 
could only gaze in silence at the chilling vision. At 
length the clock of the near church began to strike 
twelve, andevery stroke seemed to shatter me to 
pieces with its deep vibrations. When it ceased, the 
star on the phantom’s head gradually dimmed; the 
figure itself grew fainter and fainter, and at last no- 
thing remained save the moonlight upon the wail. 
I sank again into a profuund slumber. 

‘‘Night after night for months was the same scene 
repeated, till the very approach otf bed-time became 
aterrorto me. I have watched the —- 
shadows of the evening with agony unutterable; 
have tried to drive away the night with revel, but it 
availed me not. It was to no purpose that I endeav- 
oured to put off the hour of sleep; it was to no pur- 
pose that I fled from place to place—there was no 
rest for me; go where | would, the phantom still fol- 
lowed me; nor did it make the slightest differenee, 


whether I lived in the crowds of a city or in the lune- 


; With a muttered curse upon my own folly, that ever 


liest parts of the country. Often, often did I fancy 
I should go mad; and even now I wonder that my 
brain held together. 


‘But this was only the beginning of my persecution. 
After the lapse of afew months, my days began t» 
be as miserable as my nights, In the broad beams 
of the sun all manner of grotesque and horrible 
phantoms would swarm about me, :nocking me with 
their long shadowy arms; and then the rays of light 
would change to blood as they streamed down upon 
me; and thoagh a church was not within miles ot the 
place, the sound of funeral bells would come boom- 
ing over the common. At other times—and, oh! this 
was the worst of all my horrors—the same sad and 
musical voice would come upen my ear with its 
nightly warning, ‘Slay and be slain!’ And the rocks 
would take it up in echoes tor minutes together,— 
‘Slay and be slain!’ each reverberation growing 
louder and deeper than the other, till my brain reel- 
ed with the uproar, and | sank exhausted on the 
ground. 

‘*For nearly twelve months did I bear this torture, 
not without flinching; but still I did bear it; and few 
I believe, could have borne as much for half the 
time. A change then came over my mind, which 
you will scarcely credit; and yet it ts truth, as firm 
us the earth whereon we stand, I began to feel a 
pride in being thus marked out from others of my 
kind—in being predestined a man of blood. IL now 
courted my hour of torture, and felt exalted in pro- 
portion to the intensity of my suffering. The deed 
for which I was born | resolved to do, but 1 would 
proceed warily in my high vocation; 1 would sclect 
my victim for the sacrifice, not wait Ull chance took 
from me all the merit of the intended immolation. 

**My first thought was to destroy ome individual 
who, from his bad passions, would be no loss to 
society. A little reflection, however, brought me to 
an opposite conclusion. I determined my victim 
should go pure aud innocent to the grave, that I 
might not be the means of sending a soul into per- 
dition; and my choice, after duly weighing all 
things, fell upen the child of the farmer. She was 
one of the fairest creatures | ever beheld, with eyes 
like violets, and checks ripe and sunny as a peach. 
Poor thing! she is happy now. Had she lived, it 
might have been far otherwise with her; atime 
might have comé when, as 1 do now, she might have 
cursed the hour of her birth. 

‘*I-fixed the night of the full moon for the deed; 
for it was then, as I had often observed, that my 
enemy was always Strongest; growing vaster and 
more terrible in the cold light of that luminary. A 
ladder which stood against the wall, and which had 
been used by the farmer in tritaming and nailing up 
a vine, afforded me the easy means of entrance to the 
child’s bedroom, through the window. I ascended, 
threw open the sash, and entered. My little vic- 
tim lay fast asleep, and ready for the blow; for the 
night being hot, she had flung off the clothes in the 
restlessness of her slumber. AsI approached the 
bed-side she murmured something—what, I could 
not hear; and impelled by an undefinable feeling, I 
bent my head down to listen. Again she spoke— 
it was of her father; anda tear sparkled in the moon- 
light on her dark eye-lashes. At the moment I 
would have given worlds, had I possessed ther, 
that my bitter cup might have passed away from 
me; but it could not be: my destiny rose before me, 
darker, sadder, colcer than ever. I groaned, and 
struck——. 

At this part of his narrative the prisoner accom- 
panying his words with action, knocked down the 
lamp, which, contrary to rule, had been supplied for 
my accommodation. | must confess that I felt some- 
what alarmed at being left alone, and in utter dark- 
ness, with one I could not look upon as other than 
insane. In the hope of diverting him from any act of 
violenee, 1 began to ask questions relative to his son 
—noanswer. Lrepeated them—still all was silent. 
He had swooned from the excess of his passions, or 
was he meditating mischief to myself? Instinctively | 
drew back to the remctest corner of the dungeon, 


induced me to meddle with such a business. 

In this crisis, the heaviness of the night passed off; 
and the clouds rolling away from the moon, a flood 
of light poured through the grated wiadow into the 
dungeon. At the distance of a few feet only, with 
his back to the wall, stood the prisoner, his glassy 
eyes fixed full upon me, and realising in his own ap- 
pearance the account he had given of the phantom; 
for his limbs were perfeetly rigid, and his features 
were as immoveable as if they had been cut out of 
marble, I expected the instant when he would spring 
upon me, aud with no little alarm; for, to judge from 
our respectiveforms, I should not have bad much 
chance with him ina trial of strength. 

He burst into a frightful laugh—may Inever see 
such alaughsagain! The next moment he fell to 
the ground, sobbing and groaning from the intensity 
of his newly-awakened feclings, Thank Heavens! | 
lear the gaoler’s approaching foot-steps—ihe key 
grates in the lock—an age isin this moment—the 
door is opened, and f rush out of the dungeon. 

If any old bencher should be inclined to ridicule 
my weakness, let him remember [ was perfectly 
new to these affairs. It is not so with me now; I see 
the judge assume the black cap with as much indif- 
ference as if it were a Welsh wig; (thanks to time 
and legal habits, which have hardened my heart 
till it has become as insensible as the nether mill- 
stone, 


In the course of the night I had made up my 


mind as to my future proceedings. The morning of 


trial came, and great was my surprise at the appear- 

ance of the prisoner. Not the slighest signs of in- 

sanity in his clear, quiet eye; not the least trouble,or 

fear, Or passion, on his pale, wasted features—all 

was calmness and collectedness; and yet it could not, 
for x moment, be construed into apathy. He lis- 
tened to the charge with attention, and replied with 

vfirm voice, ‘Guilty of the murder not guilty of 
the theft.”” The judge admonished him to recon- 
sider his plea; assuring him that, if he persisted in 
acknowledging his plea, there was not the slightest 
chance of mercy being extended tohim. His an- 
swer L will give, as nearly as possible, in his owa 
words. 

**] thank you my lord, for your admonition— it is 
no doubt, kindly intended, butit is yours to con- 
demn, mine to suffer: each is only performing the 
part allotted to him, and pride or complaint are 
alike useless. 

**T stand accused of robbery—the charge is false; 
and as l can have no motive for the denial, except a 
wish to speax the truth, as becomes dying men, I 
trust | shall be believed. 

“From the same teeling I admit the murder of 
the poor girl; it was a sad necessity, which none can 
more deeply regret than myself; the mother who 
bore the child has not shed more bitter tears over 
her unhappy fate than L have done. Of the motives 
that led to the deed I must be silent now and forev- 
er. ‘To one person,andto one only, have [I com- 
municated the mystery; how I came to be so idly 
talkative, is to myself unaccountable, except that we 
all have our moments of weakness, when impulse 
rises superior to reason, and the tongue betrays the 
secrets of the heart. But that person now hears 
me; and I earnestly conjure him, as he values hon- 
or, notto embiltter my last moments by a betrayal of 
my confidence. He well knows that it would avail 
me nothing; or at best, would save my life to ime. 
prison mein a mad-honse, 

“I see many lovks of hatred and horror cast upon 
me from various parts of this assembly. { am sorry 
that it is so; for I love my fellow creatures and would 
wish to be beloved by them in retarn. Could they 
read my heart, or understand the motives that led 
to this action, it might perhaps be otherwise. But 
this cannot be; I must, therefore, endure in silence. 

**It is customary, I believe, to give up the bodies 
of those in my unhappy situation tothe hospital for 
dissection. Could this part of my sentence be re- 
mitted, | should feel grateful; if it be denied I shall 
not complain. Should your lordship, however, be 
inclined to grant my request (and L understand it is 
in yourdiscretion,) I would then pray of the father 
and mother of the poor child to allow me to be laid 
in the same grave with my victem. Inthe hands of 
my old servant, Alice, I have deposited money to 
defray my funeral expences. 

‘*I have nothing more to add, but that I am fully 
prepared to meet the sentence which I know full 
well, it is your lordship’s duty to pronounce, unless, 
indeed, I may be allowed to hope thus much; that,as 
Idiein peace and charity with all men, the same 
kindly feeling way follow me to the grave.’ 

This simple address was rendered wonderfull 
impressive by the manner in which it was delivered. 
Strangers were, one and all, affected to tears by it; 
and even the oldest lawyers wore on their faces an 
expression of unwonted interest and gravity. For 
myself, I honestly contess it made a child of me. 

In the evevmg, when the business of the day was 
over, I paid a visit to the judge, and represented to 
him the undoubted insanity of my client. He jlis- 
tened to me with patience, and even with kindness; 
though my argumeuts failed to produce the desired 
conviction, At so far prevailed with him, 
that he consented to send two eminent medical men 
of the town to examine into the state of the prisoner’s 
mind, with a promise of recommending him to mer- 
ey if any thing in their report should justify such a 
measure, To my great surprise, the inquiry esta- 
blished his sanity, and, in consequence, the poor 
wretch underwent the extreme penalty of the law, 

About two years afterwards, the servant-maid, be- 
ing sentenced to transportation upon the conviction 
of passing base coin, confessed to the robbery of the 
farmer. 


MAJOR DOWNING’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHAMBER, 
Washington, April 17, 1834. 
To my old friend, Mr, Dwight, of the N. Y. Daily 
Advertiser. 

My Jast letter tell’d you about my havin left the 
White House, and come up here; and that | was wait- 
ing for the Senate to decide upon my application, and 
su forth, Well, Mr. Webster went off next day down 
east to altend to some law business, and Mr. Clay 
was compelled to take his lady into Virginia, on ac- 
count of her being very sick; and two or three other 
Senators went off too; and there was just enuf to kee 
business goin, and | have been hangin on waitin til 
they all git back. 

The Gineral seeing that a good many of the leadin 
Senators was away, thought it was a good time to fire 
a shot into the Senate; and so he sprung to it and 
hatch’d out another egg in no time, and sent Major 
Donaldson right up with it. I met him comin in; 
and says I, Major, what’s coming now—is that an- 


he; its nary one on ’em; and so in L went, for I was 
plagy curiusto see what new name this bird was 
eall’d by, and the first thing I heard was ‘‘protest.” 


Well, thinks I, if this don’t beat all natur; and jist 


other proclamation, or a veto, or what is it? O, says | 
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then one of the Spectators spoke to me, and ssys he, 
Major, can you tell me how it is that the Gineral a 

ot anew name for this document? Well, says i 
i was jist thinkin about it; in the first place, says 
the Gineval bas got tired of **proelamations™ ant 
and ‘cabinet papers,” and he has hearn so 
much lately about **protests”’ in these hard times, he 
wants to let folks see he is troubled with the same 
kind of critturs himself, and so he bas sent one on 
em up here to the Senate, to see what they think 
about it. 

In my last letter I tell’d you the Gineral was hop- 

in mad at the Senate for passing those resolutions, 
and I see how things was goin; and I thought the 
best place I could go to right off was the — 
Chamber, for this is the only body now that stands 
in the way of the Gineral’s walking right over 
creation, jest as he did over the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and there is 

in on him when he gets . 

as alaile put out when he came to hear how 
the New York elections went; and Mr. White, from 
your city, telPd him it it had’ot been tor him and 
some of the members of the Legislature from Alba- 
ny, the Anti-Jackson party would have got a ma- 
jori er 5000. 
yor a copy of this “protest” the Gineral 
has jest hatched out; and he wants the Senaie to 
take care ont, and put it along side their resolu- 
tions. I hope the Senate will do so, and then there 
won't be no mistake when the time comes for over- 
hauling matters, and let folks see what a curious 
erittur the Gineral is. And mean to try to get the 
Senate to hitch on a copy of this Jetter to the tail 
on’, so folks hereafter may be able to understand 
the hull matter. ; 
— This “protest” is pritty cute written; and some 
things are dovetail’d in so smooth, that a good 
many folks wont be able to see the jints; there 


aint nothin in it you haint seen afore in speeches,’ 


and proclamations, and vetos, and messages, ony the 
Gineral bas found out there aint one atom of differ- 
ence between dollars and drums, bank notes and 
blankets, gold and guns; its all one, he says, for its 
all the property of the government, and he is the 
Government, and its all hisen, just as much as bis 
horses and hickory. 

There is two or three things among the Gineral’s 
notions puzzles me considerable. He says the Senate 
haint got no right to say nothin agin him or pass re- 
solutions blamin him no way, because the time may 
come when the seaate may be called on according to 
the constitutton te try him, Now the constitution 
says that ‘the President, Vice President, and all ci- 
vil officers of the United States, shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for, and convicted ct 
treason, bribing, or other high crimes, and misde- 
meanors,” and the Senate is the only court to try 
such folks and such cases, according to the constitu- 
tion. 

Now according to the Gineral’s notion, the Senate 
has no right to notice any thing that 1s going wrong 
by any officer under the government, because the 
time may come when he may be brought before them 
for trial. Now suppose the President nominated to 
the Senate some chap who wanted to have his office 
renewed—and the Senate found out something wrong 
about him, and wouldn’t confirm it—and tell the 
President all about it, and write it all down too in 
their Journal of Proceedins, as they always do—and 
when it comes to be known, this officer was impeach- 
ed —well, coula’nt the Senate try him, because it 
could be shown they had already express’d an opin- 
ion about him? The constitution saw this—and says 
when the Senate becomesa court for the trial of im- 
peachments every member must be sworn over agin 
The Gineral saw he was saying too much agin the 
right of the Senate, as a Senate and legislative body, 
and so he tries to get round this corner in the Pro- 
test, by saying there is a great differeuce between 
the proceedings of the Senate when the doors are 
open, and when they are in secret sessions—now | 
can’t see a mite of difference as regards this pint— 
aad my notion 1s, if the Senate hatchels a chap for 
bad conduct with the doors closed, (and the Gineral 
says they havea right to do it then,) it would be jist 
as bad tor hin. as if they did so with open doors, 
when the time came to try him, and I don’t know 
but a leetle worse—at any rate all the resolutions are 
recorded by the Senate whether the doors are open 
or shut, And unless the Gineral can show that the 
constitution favours the President more than it does 
any other civil officer of the United States, then my 
notion is, the Gineral is as much mistaken on this 
pint as though he had put his shirt on wrong eend 
uppermost. 


There is another pint on which I and the Gineral 
never could agree, and we have talked it over more 
than fifty times, and that is about his removing the 
Secretary of the Treasury, The Gineral always used 
to say, and he says so agin in the ‘Protest,’ that it was 
his duty ‘to see the laws faithfully excented;” well 
now says I Gineral what was the law that Mr, Duane 
was neglecting? 

The law says, says I, jist so. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That the de- 

sites of the money of the United States, in places 
in which the said bank and branches thereof may be 
established, shall be made in said bank or branches 
thereof, unless the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
at any time otherwise order or direet; in which case 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall immediately lay 
before Congress, if in session, and if not, immediate- 
ly after the commencement of the next session, the 
reasons of such order of direction. 


You teil’d him to remove the deposites and he; before Mr. Cardinal’s house in the Main street, we | 


show’d you the law—he said there was no danger in 


having the money where it was, but there was great of the rising ground in front, and that the whole of 


danger in removin on’t to other pockets—and Con- 
gress was willing by the law to give him the power 
to decide on’t—then you tell’d him to-pack up and 
clear out—but notas I see tor neglecting the law, for 
he was acting according to law—snd it any body 
broke the law it was you, Gineral, or its pretty much 
all the same, you got a man to do as you wanted, and 
you said you’d take the responsibility. And now we 
see the Gineral don’t like to take the consequences of 
this responsibiliiy—for as soon as the Senate past « 
resolution tellin the Gineral it warnt right, he turns 
right to and hatches out a protest agin it, and this is 
prity much the nob of the business. 

There is another pint too 1 dont see how the Gine- 
ral gets round, but it is whitted as smooth and as 
round as a biliard bail—he says the Senate haint got 
as good a right to act for the people as he has--be- 
cause he stands nigher the people than they do—they 
are appointed for 6 years and be only for 4 years— 
and then agin he gives the resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of Ohio and New Jersey and Main to show 
thatthe Senators from these States didnt vote accord- 
in to directions--now accordin to the Gineral’s no- 
lions, the nigher you can come to the people tie bet- 
tei--ewell thats jist my notion too---for public offi- 
cers are paid by the people to execute the laws that 
the people have made, and it is for the good «f the 
people, and not for the officers alone that the laws 
are mede=--if folks in office dont go according to 
these laws, but break em or change em just to suit 
their notions—or according as they understand em, 
these officers become rulers and not public servants 
—and if whilst in office and afore their time is out, 
they git in any kind of a kink, and things dont go 
right—the people begin to grumble first, but not likin 
to come to blows (for that’s bad business and wont 
serve no purpose but give bad folksa chance.) They 
begin to petition like all natur, and thats one of the 
rights our old folks who fought for and made the 
constitution thought was next to eating and drinking, 
and going to any kind of worship they pleas’d—tor 
petitions bring the people right smack up nose to 
nose with the folks in office. ‘he Gineral somehow 
has forgot this in the protest—and it he’d tack’d oa 
some of them petitions that have been pourin into 
Washington for a spell back, and keep all the while 
cummin, my notion is these resolutions from Main, 
ang io, and New Jersey Legislaturs would look’d 
so small folks wonld’nt stop to read em, and especial- 
ly as these same Legislatures will be chang’d clean 
round at the next elections. 

1 caut say yet what the Senate will do with the 
protest, but as I said afore, I hope they’il do with it 
as the Gineral requests, and nail it to the counter, as 
folks do odd looking coins in country stores—but | 
am plagy sorry the Gineral likes to keep things all 
the while in trouble—folks to rights will be as glad 
when he quits to go home to the Hermitage, as they 
were when he quit there to come here and take pos- 
session of the Government. 

It was just so once when I was a boy with an old 
maiden aunt of mine; she was half sister tomy mo- 
ther, and our folks invited her to come and make 
us a visit, and spend thanksgiving with us; when she 
came all the family wasamazingly tickled and the best 
bedroom in the house was prepar’d for her; she had 
an amazin notion for dumb eritters, sich as dogs and 
eats, and monkeys, and parrots, and sich like, and 
kept all the while bringin on em in the house, and 
on the farm, & some of her neighbors come to visit 
her, and father couldw’t do less on account of mo- 
thers relations to ask em to stay overnight if they 
cum late, and to rights the hull house was taken up 
—mother lost temper and said one day she hadn’t 
room to set a table—and father had to go one night 
and sleep in the barn—and when a hint was given 
that our folks was imposed upon, my old aunt set 
up amost dreadful cryin, and said every hair on 
her head was as white as her apron; and she hail the 
rumatiz all over her and a white swellen on her hip, 
which she got by bein exposed in the old war, and it 
was right down hard to be twitten on her about in- 
commodin folks. —Fuather told her he was glad to see 
her, but he didn’t invite her to bring dogs to kiil 
his sheep—nor catsto lick his cream—nor parrots 
& monkeysto keepup a sereeching all the wile, 
Sabbath and ali—bat all he got in turn was a long 
story about grey hairs and rumatiz and white swell- 
in, and he give up; aod did the besthe could till the 
old lady’s visit died a natural death—but it was the 
last time mother ever asked him to invite another 
old relation to our house. [had eny most forgotten 
this story, but it eame to me to day jist as fresh as 
tho’ it was but yesterday. 

Your old friend. 
S. DOWNING, Major. 
Downingville Militia, 2d Brigade. 


The funeral of Mr. Gates was too numerously at- 
tended to permit of any computation of numbers. — 
Not only the streetin which he had resided, but the 
cross streets leading into it, were crammed with 
cilizens, anxious to testify their respect, on this, the 
last and melancholy occasion. The hearse moved 
from the door, in Notre Dame street, at a few 
minutes after tour o’clock, the attendant friends fal- 
ling in at first two by two,in the procession, but 
afterwards moving forward en masse, to avoid the 
delay which a more regular plan of march would 
have occasioned, and which would have precluded 
the possibility of those in the rear of the procession 


perceived that the hearse wasalready at the summit 


this spacious street was one dense and black mass 
/of people, to say nothing of the numerous heads 
protruding from every door and window. 
duced us to look behind, where a similar crowd ex- 
tended to the end of the street, and to the top of the 
hill in the rear of the Post Office, which was alsu 


entirely filled; neither had the rear of the procession, © 


at that time, turned the corner of St. James street. 
‘There were full five thousand persons present, at 
that time,and ultimately more.—.Vont. Herald. 

A letter from Washington, dated 11th inst. states 
that proper measures have been adopted by the gov- 
ernment to represent the case of the Slaves saved 
from the brig Encomium, and detained at Nas- 
sau, to the consideration of the British Government. 

Riot at dibany.—We learn that a black tellow 
having been arrestedin Albavy on Tuesday, on a 
claim that he was a slave, about 100 blacks assem- 
bled and rescued him from the constable. The 
blacks were several of them wounded by the blows 
of the officers, to which they made no resistance, but 
secured the black fellow, placed himin a waggon, 
and drove off. 

Lowell fail Road.—The great excavation through 
the ledge in the vicinity of Lowell, is rapidly pro- 


course of two or three months. ‘The labor expen- 
ded on this undertaking bas already been immense, 
and there sull remains a body of rock to be excava- 
ted averaging about one hundred and twenty feet in 
length, forty feet in width, and fifteen or eighteen 
in depth.—[.Mer Jour, 


THE CONSUMPTIVE—sY conway. 


Gently, most genuy, on thy victim's head, 
Consumption, loy thine hand K. Wutre. 
I knew in youth a rosy boy, with darkly flowing 
hair, 
With eye of pride and foot of light, and soul as free 
as alr; 

But time rolled on and dimmed his glance, his bright 
cheek lost its glow, ; 
Consumption’s cold and sickly dew hung chilly on 

his brow, 


They bore him far to Eastern seas, where Scio’s 
mellow isle 

Gives fragrance to the /Egean gale; but his pale lip 
wore no smile; 

He stood where low mid orange groves, white Xe- 
nel’s waters sigh, 

He trod ltalia’s hills and wept beneath her summer 
sky. 

For oh! his heart was far away, beside the dancing 
Stream 

Where erst, when life—now nearly sped—was as a 
joyous dream; 

He chased the blue winged butterfly, or lingered at 
red even, 

To list the free bird warble forth his hymn of praise 
to heaven. 


He longed to see his native hills; to tread the sha- 
dowy glade; 

To hear the wild brook’s silver song beneath the 
willow’s shade— 

And thought, cohld he but deeply drink, ’twould cool 
his fevered brain, 

And wash from his o’cer-burdened breast all sense of 
wo Or pain. 


But when his pale brow paler grew, and dimmer 
waxed his eye, 

Then came the tearless agony, far from that home 
—to die! 

Full well they knew his spirit’s bruise no earthly 
balm could heal, 

And sadly turned his feet once more toward hisown 
mountain vale. 


He drank the sigh of gentie winds from many a sunny 
shore 

As o’er old ocean’s glassy breast, his fleet bark lightly 
bore; 

Long would he list at eventide, the boatman’s reck- 
less stave, 

And listless sit at mora, and gaze athwart the dark 
blue wave, 


“ My heart is chill,’?? he murmured oft, in accents 
faint and low, 

“My damp locks like a funeral pall, hang darkly o’er 
my brow; 

Oh! that I could again but breathe my own free, for- 
estair; 

Mother—sweet mother! speak to me—Oh are we 
‘almost there?’ 


They tell me that tis sweet to die, upon the hoof- 
torn heath, 

When clarion blast, and trumpet note, lead on the 
brave to death, 

And for the old and hoary-haired, life’s woes and 
cares to fly, 

But earth’s bright hills are dear to me—Oh! father, 
must I die?” 


*T was thus he mourned his hapless fate, and for his 
loved home sighed, 

Till drooping on his father’s breast, the ** child of 
sorrow” died: 

Beside the green fringed fountain’s bring, beneath 
the willow’s shade, 


The spot he loved in childhood best, his wasted form 


witnessing the interment. When opposite the tree 


they laid. 


This 


gressing, and will probably be completed in the | 


| FIRES. 

| About nine o’clock on Wednesday evening, a glue 
manufactory,in Fifth st.above Masters,was destroyed 
by fire—and in the course of the same night an un- 
occupied building, near the Phoenix tavern, was also 

_destvoved by fire. The Police should be vigilant. a 

It is believed that several of the fires that have re- 


cently occurred may be attributed to incendiaries. 


AMUSING CARICATURES. 
Johnson, the well Known caricaturist, has just 


published some illustrations of phrenology, that are 

well calculated to rob care ofa wrinkle. They may 
_be obtained of Mrs. Hart, south Third street, and of 
other of our fancy storekeepers. 


A STEAMBOAT DESTROYED. 
A Mobile paper states that the new steamboa a 


Protection was destroyed by fire on the night of the 
seventh inst. She was on her return to Mobile from 
the first trip she had ever made up the Alabama P| 
river. At the time the boat was burned, she was 
lying at James’ landing, about thirty or forty miles wi 
below Clairborne, where she was receiving cotton. 
The fire first broke out in the hold of the boat, and 
when discovered was so far advanced that no efforts 
could stay its progress. No lives were lost as we 
have learned, though the darkness of the night, it 


~ 


being about 10 o’clock, and the rapidity with which Ml 
the flames spread, prevented the passengers from 4 
saving even their clothes and baggage entire, in the a 
hurry of their flight. The boat, we understand, was +a 
valued at $20,000, and as she was not insured, is now ° I 
a total loss tothe owners. About 200 bales of cotton ¥ 


were destroyed, 


Mr. Robert D. Hart, whose faney store is at No. 
194 Chesnut street, has just received an invoice of 
Perfumery and Soaps from a house in Paris, whose 
manufactures have never before reached this country, 
and which are not excelled in quality by any that can 
be imported. We have been presented with some 
specimens, and take pleasure in stating, that so far 
as we are enabled to judge, the articles alluded to 
are of a very superior kind. ‘The Cologne and Flo- 
rida waters, manufactured and for sale at the store 


of Mr. H., are also worthy of notice, 


—~ 


MR. MONROSE. 
It will be perceived from an advertisement in an- | q 
other column, that Mr. Monrose, the Teacher, has ‘a 
removed his Academy to No. 204 Arch street. We } 


have once or twice already noticed the excellent 
plan of tuition pursued by this gentleman, and as he is t 
really a Writing Master of the very first order, as 
well as Teacher of the French language, without a 
superior in this city, we take pleasure in commend- 
ing him to public attention, He is no adventurer or 
wandering schoolmaster—puffing and blowing here i 
to-day, and practising the same operation in New 
York to-morrow. On thecontrary, he has resided in } 
this city for several years—has taught, and with the of 


most perfect success, several thousand of the sons 4 
and daughters of our most respectable citizens—is : 
really deserving and meritorious, and therefore en- 4 


titled to this hasty paragraph. It will be seen from a 
his advertisement, that he refers to some of the most 
respectable and intelligent of our citizens. A good 
teacher is really a desideratum in these times of ad- 
venture and experiments, and hence it is, that we 
have adverted so especially to Mr. Monrose. ,. 


COL. CROCKETT. 
We learn on the best authority, that Col. Crockett y 


will arrive in this city on Saturday next, by the Bal- 
timore boat. Lethim be well and warmly received. 


The Girard Bank will not continue a depository ; 
of the government funds after the Ist of July next. 


We saw it stated in one of the papers a day or two | 
since, that Alonzo Wakeman had been killed by t 
Sheriff, while attempting to make his escape from a 
prison. The following paragraph from the New qi 
Orleans Bulletin of a late date, corrects the error as 
to the name of the culprit, unintentionally commit- He 
ted by our contemporary: 


** Alonzo Phelps, the murderer and highwayman, 
broke jail at Vicksburg, on the day previous to the 
one appointed for his execution, and while running 
oe prison, was killed by the Sheriff, with a 
| rifle. 


| 
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Travelling to the North.—As the travelling sea- 
son is opening, we observe that early arrangements 
are waking for the public accommodation. It will be 
seen by the advertisement of the Saratoga Rail Road 
Compauy, that their arrangements have been so ad 
justed with the Mohawk Company, that the cars from 
Albany to the Springs will proceed directly on, with- 
out the vexatious delays and interruptions which 
have often discomposed the minds of many very 
amiable people at Schenectady. Another advertise- 
ment also informs those who are setting their faces 
northward, that the Rail Road cars have been con- 
nected with a line of good post-eoaches at Saratoga 
Springs, running to White Hall—so that this route 
to Lake Champlain, is the most expeditious and cou- 
venient.—WV. Y. Com Adv. 


STeEBBINGS ACoUITTED.—We learn from the Ce- 
cil Republican that George Stebbings, who was 
sometime gince arrested, and against whom the 
Grand Jury of that county had found a bill, charging 
him|with the;murder of Eveline Cunningham, in 1825, 
was tried last week and acquited. ‘The editor inti- 
mates that the verdict of acquittal does not harmo- 
nize with public opinion, and promises a full report 
of the trial in hisnext paper. Stebbings immedi- 
ately after his discharge, in consequence of this ac- 
quittal, was arrested and committed to jail, on a 
charge of stealing lumber—where it was thought, he 
would have to remain until the sitting of the Coun- 
ty Court in October next. 


SPwuwGo 


Select Poetry. 


CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


Up in the morning as soon as the lark, 

Late in the evening, when falleth the dark, 
Far in the mooreland, or under the tree, 
Come the sweet voices of children to me. 


IT am an old man, my hair it is gray, 

But | sit in the sun-beam to watch you at play 

Anda kindlier current doth run throngh the 
vein, 

And bless you, bright creatures, again and 
again. 

[rejoice in your sports, in the warm sunny 
weather, 

With hand lock’d in hand when ye’er striving 
together, 

But | see what ye see not, the sorrow and strife, 

Ot the years that will come inthe contest of 
life. 

For I am an old man, and age looketh on 

To the time that ‘will be, from the time that 
has gone: 

But you, blessed creatures, you think not of 
sorrow, 

Your joy is tc-day and ye have no to-morrow ! 


Aye; sport ye—and wrestle—be glad as the 
sun, 


> lie down to rest, when your pastime is 

one 

For your dreams are of sunshine, of blossoms 
and dew, 

And the God of the blessed doth watch over 
you. 


And the angels of heaven are missioned to 
keep 

Unbroken the calm of your sealed sleep; 

And an old man’s blessing doth on you dwell 

The whole day long, and so fare you well. 


From Black wood’s Magazine. 
THE SPELL BROKEN. 


’ 


Oh yes, thou art, though changed, the same, 
T read it in that auburn hair, 

Those speaking eyes, that thrilling frame, 
Which breathes of heaven’s divinest air; 

But yet there is a shade of gloom, 
Which to my spirit seems to say, | 

That care and grief have marr’d thy doom, 
Since girlhood’s bright unclouded day. 


Fair creature! gazing thus on thee, 
The sunshine of the past returns; 
And o’er what never more can be, 
My time-taught spirit hangs and burns. 
Theu wert « bud of beauty then, 
A star-gem in the cloudless sky, 
A lory idolized by men,— 
ie who thy votary more than I? 
How fleeteth time away! twelve years 
With shades of grief, and gleams of joy,. 
Have come and gone in smiles and tears, 
Sinee thou wert girl, aod I was boy; 
Since, unreserved, how oft with thee, 
*T was mine thro’ wood and wild to range,— 
And art thou silent! can it be 
That, like our looks, the heart can change? 


When within mine thy fingers thrill’d, 
Although ’twas but a moment brief, 
My heart dilating swetl’# and fill’d 
y bosom with a gush of grief; 
That pressure was a spell,—that touch 
The treasures of the past unforl’d; 
Showing at once, how Time so much 
Had changed thee—me—and all the world! 


Oh, there is not an earthly wo 
So bitter, as to see the form 
Once overbright with beauty’s glow, 
Bow’d down beneath mistortune’s storm! 
To mark the once clear, cloudless eye, 
That swam as in the depths of bliss, 
Subdued to darkness, and the dye 
Of such a dall gray world as this, 


Would I had known not this!—thou wast 
An image to my musing mind, 
Amid the sunshine of the past, 
In glory and in light enshrined; 
But now the spell is broken,—now 
I see that thou like all canst fade, 
That grief caa overcloud thy brow, 
And care thy cheek’s pure beauty shade! 


Yes! thou canst change like all beside; 
And I have lived to look on thee, 

All radiant once with youthful pride, 
Chill’d by forlorn adversity ; 

And though, like July sktes of yore, 
Glowed thy serene, unblemished fame, 

I’ve sighed to hear black Envy pour 
Her venom on thy favourite name! 


Flower of life’s desert! art thou sad? 

Nought purer breathes beneath the san 
Than thee, in thy sweet meekness clad; 

What coulds’t thou e’er have said or done, 
That gloom should reave thy thoughts of rest, 

Should dim the bright eyes, cloud the brow, 
Or hang a burden on the breast 

Of aught so beautiful as thou? 


Or is it, that, from wandering come, 
From travels of the land and main, 
It was thy hope to greet at home 
The faces of old triends again? 
Alas! if such thy cause of wo,— 
For ever quench’d their jocund mirth; 
The old have died, and sleep below, 
The young are scatter’d o’er the earth. 


We sow in hope, but from the seeds 

Of promise, nothing reap save grief; 
_ Joy’s flow’rets fade to noisome weeds 

Of vulgar bloom, and bitter leaf; 

Age—when Youth’s wine hath run to lees— 
Confesses Earth a vale of tears; 

Tis only Hope’s eye beam that sees 
Perfection’s glow in coming years. 


MISS PATTY DOLLY STOWE, 
“Nunc pavio majora canamus.” 


There was in old Connecticut, 
Some forty years ago, 

A lady young and beautiful, 
Miss Patty Dolly Stowe. 

Of nature’s bandy work was she, 
As fair a specimen 

As ever came from out her shop, 
To captivate us men. 


She had a face as round and red 
As the rising harvest moon, 

And smiles which gleamed so pleasantly 
Asan April sun at noon: 

And then a pretty nose and chin, 
In Cupid’s livery drest, 

A pair of eyes as bright and black 

As Mrs, Gosling’s best. 


Her form was short but knit 
With nature’s best devices; 
In frame and shape—in all but length 
A Venus du Medicis— 
A pair of arms, tull, fat and plamp, 
With nerve and muscle strung, 
She’d lift a cask of cider up 
And drink out of the bung. 


But though she was socomely, 
Her charms wern’t thrown away, 
She’d wash and knit, and after spin 
Her forty knots a day. 
She’d rozst a pig right gallantly, 
And broil a canvass duck, 
But oh! the dish that she could make} 
Out of a head and pluck. 


She was no sighing simperer, 
“Miss Patty Stowe! 
And if a man made love to her 
She answered yes or no; 
When Abel Crane made love to her, 
She answered to the point, 
Without a sigh or blush she said, 
**Your nose is out of joint!” 


And when he turned his face away, 

curse ye bitter fate, ly seid 
e pinched his arm, and gently said, 
She tho’t he’d better wan.” 

He snapt his fingers, scraped his heel, 
A kind morning bid her— 

And when a year or two had past, 
She was a blooming widow. 


He waited for a month or two, 
‘then met her at the gate, 
And asked her if she’d marry him— 
She said “you are too late!” 
But Abel said he’d have her yet— 
She bid him try again; ‘ 
**He’d have her yet,” he said, “as sure 
As he was Abel Crane.” 


The second was a tougher lad, 
And would not die so quick, 

And full ten years had passed away, 
When he was taken sick. 

His ailing was a typhus, and 
The Doctors could not save, 

So soon, poor man, she coffin’d him, 
And bore him to his grave. 


And as she stood in widow’s weeds, 
Beside his lonely bier, 

Young Abel slily squeezed her hand, 
And whispered in her ear: 

But Dolly, in a husky tone, 
With sighs and sobbings broken, 

Returned the gentle squeeze, and said, 
**Young Daniel Jones has spoken.”’ 


Now Abel Crane, while grim despair 
Stared him in the face, 
Without a sigh or groan replied, 
**] don’t give up the chase, 
While life preserves a single tree 
For ivy hope to climb;— 
Should Daniel Jones be taken off, 
I speak for the next time.” 


| 


I’?VE THOUGHT OF THEE, 
BY NATHANIEL P, WILLIS, 


I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee 
On oceuan— many a weary night, 
When heaved the long and sullen sea, 
With only waves and stars in sight. 
We stole along by isles of balm, 
We furl’d before the coming gale, 
We toss’d amid the starlit calm, 
We flew beneath the crowded sail; 
But thou wert lost for years to me, 
And day and night I thought of thee! 


I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee 

In France—amid the gay saloon, 
Where eyes as dark as eves may be, - 

Were many «s the leaves in June— 
Where life is love, and ev’n the air 

Is pregnant with impassion’d thought; 
Where song and dance and music are 

With cne warm meaning solely fraught— 
My half-snared heart broke lightly free, 
As, with a blush, | thought of thee! 


l’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee 
In Florence—where the fiery hearts 
Of Italy are breathed away 
In wonders of the deathless arts— 
Where strays the contadina down 
Val d’Arno, with a song of old, 
Where clime and woman seldom frown, 
And life runs over sands of gold-- 
I’ve walk’d to lone Fiesole 
On many an eve—and thought of thee! 


I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee 
In Vallombrosa’s holy shade, 
Where nobles-born the friars be, 
By life’s rude changes humbler made— 
Here Milton framed his Paradise; 
I slept within his very cell; 
And, as I closed my weary eyes, 
I thought the cowl would fit me well— 
The cloisters breath’d, it seem’d to me, 
Of heart’s-ease—but | thought of thee! 


I’ve thonght of thee—I’ve thought of thee 

In Rome—when, on the Palatine, 
Night left the Caesars’ palace tree 

To time’s forgetful foot and mine— 
Or, on the Coliseum’s wall, 

When moonlight touch’d the ivied stone, 
Reclining, with a dream of all 

That o’er this seene has come and gone— 
The shades of Rome would start and flee 
Unconscicusly —l’ve thought of thee! 


Ive thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee 
In Venice—on a night in June, 
When, through the city of the sea, 
Like dust of silver slept the moon. 
Slow turn’d his oar the gondolier, 
And, as the black barks glided by, 
The water, to my list’ning ear, 
Bore e’en the passing lover’s sigh— 
It was no place alone to be— 
i thought of thee—I thought of thee! 


I’ve thought of thee—lI’ve thought of thee 

Jn the lonian Isles—when straying 
With wise Ulysses by the sea, 

Old Homer’s songs around me playing; 
Or, watching the bewitch’d caique, 

‘That o’er the starlit waters flew, 
I listened to the helsman Greek 

Who sung the song that Sappho knew. 
The poet’s spell, the bark, the sea, 
Departed—as I thought of thee! 


I woogie of thee—1 thought of thee 

In Greece—when rose the Parthenon 
Majestic o’er the Egean sea, ; 

And heroes with it, one by one— 
When in the grove of Academe, 

Where Lais and Leontium strayed, 
Discussing Plato’s mystic theme, 

I mused at noontide in the shade— 
The Egean wind, the whispering tree 
Had voices—and I thought of thee! 


I thought of thee—I thought of thee 

In*Asia—on the Dardanelles, 
When, swiftly as the waters flee, 

Each wave some sweet old story tells— 
And seated by the marble tank 

That lies by lliam’s ruins old— 
(The fount where peerless Helen drank, 

Where Venus laved her locks of gold—) 
Ijoy’d such haunts of song to see, 

et even here—l thought of thee! 


I thought of thee—I thought of thee 
Where glide the Bosphor’s peerless waters, 
All palace-lined from sea to sea; 
Ani ever on its shores the daughters 
Of the delicious east are seen, : 
Printing the brink with slipper’d feet, 
And oh, the veil’s white folds between, 
What eyes of heaven your glances meet! 
Peris of light no fairer be— 
Yet in Stamboul--I thought of thee. 


I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee 
Through change that teaches to forget— 
Thy face looks up from every sea, 
Inevery star thine eyes are set. 
Though roving ’nenth the orient skies, 
Whose golden beauty breathes of rest, 
Lenvy every bird that flies 
Toward the tar and clouded west—— 
I think of thee—I think of thee— 
Oh, dearest! hast thou thought of me? 
Hellespont, Oct. 1, 1833. 


MARRIED. 

On Tuesday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, 
WILLIAM M. DURELL, to Miss SUSAN T. daughter of 
Daniel Sinith, all of this city. 

On the 17th instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
WILLIAM M‘ILVAIN, to Miss SARAH C. MORTON, 
both of Delaware county. 

Ov Thursday evening, 17th instant, by the Rev. G. T. 
Bedell, Mr. PHILIP SHREINER, to Miss REBECCA, 
daughter of Mr. John ‘Trissler, all of Lancaster, Pa. 

On Wednesday morning. by the Rev. Robert Piggot, 
Rector of All Soul’s Church, WILLIAM SELVAGE, of 
Baltimore, to MARY WATSON, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. H. J. Morton, W. 
W. MARRINER, to MARY, daugiter of John Worrall. 

On Sunday evening, 20th inst. by Samuel Black, Esq. 
Mr. HAMILTON LAWKENCE, to Miss JANE VAN.- 
DYKE, all of the county of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mead, 
Mr. CHAS. FRISMUTiH, to Miss HARRIET GREEN, all 
of this city. 

On the }1th inst. by the Rev. M. Williamson, Mr. JOS. 
WARE, to Miss ANN E. daughter of Jesse Hughes, Esq. 
all of Lower ‘lownship, Cape May county, N. J. 

On Tuesday, 15th inst. by the Kev. D. Kirkpatrick, Mr. 
H. W. STERLING, Merchant of Jersey Shore, Lycoming 
county, Pa. to Miss ELLEN H. daugater of Wm. H. San- 
derson, Esq. Merchant of M:lton, Pa. 

On the 17th inst. by Alderman Ash, JOSEPH G, DICK- 
INSON, of Chester county, ta) ANN FAWLKS, of Dela- 
ware county. 


On Thursday evening, 17th inst. bythe Rev. G. B. Perry, — 


HENRY CARON, to LLIZA RUSSELL. 

On the 15th instant, by the Rev Dr. Neil, Mr. DAVID 
EWING, of Fredericktown, Md. to MARTHA ANN, 
daughter of Zanes Weils, of Germantown. 

On the evening of the 20th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chan- 
dler, Mr. ISAAC FAUNCE, to Miss LLIZABETH 
WILEN, all ot Kensingten. 

in Trenton, New Je:sey, on the 20th inst. by the Rev. 
M. J. Rhees, Mr. JOHN BRIEST,to Miss DRUZILLA 
PROBASCO. 


DIED. 

Suddenly, on the morning of the 17th inst. in the 26th 
year of his age, WILLIAM HENKY WIKOFF. 

On the morning of the I1}th inst. at his residence, on 
Meadow Farm, Burlington county, New Jersey, JOSEPH 
N. HOUGH, in the Seth year of his age. Through life he 
has sustained a reputation for the most firm and unbend- 
ing integrity of character. An honest man’s the noblest 
work ot God. 

On Friday morning, I8th inst. after a lingering illness, 
Mr. HENRY WAUGH, in the 25th year of his age. 

On Tuesday mourning, 17th inst. of scarlet fever, RE- 
BECCA, daughter of Samuel N. Davies, aged 22 months. 

At Wilmington, Del. on Friday, inst. at the resi- 
dence of his brother-in law, Mr Joseph Norman, after a 


short but severe illness, Mr. JAMES WARREN, of this © 


city,in the 42d year ofhis age. 

On Monday morning, of pulmonary consumption, Mr! 
JOHN H. LEMMON, in the 52d year of his age. 

On the evening of the 20th inst. Mrs. MARY HERALD, 
after a long and painful illness, which she bore with chris- 
tian fortitude, 

On Saturday, 19th inst. Dr. THOMAS BARKER. 

On the 24th March, on board »chr Cicero, 36 hours from 
Havana, Mr. WM. 8. RUDOLPH, of Philadelphia. 

On the afternoon of the 21st inst. after a protracted ill- 
ness, HANNAH FLETCHER, in the 56th year of her 


age. 

On the 2ist inst. AUGUSTINE JAMES, son of Urban 
and Isabella Lynch, in the 6th year of his age. 

Un Monday afiernoon, SETH RUBERTS, in the 47th 
year of his age. 

On Monday morning, 2ist inst. after a lingering illness, 
in the 76th year of hisage, Mr JOHN SPRONG, 

At sea, on board ship Empress, of New York, WM. H. 
PATTERSON. He was discharged from on board U. 5. 


sloop of war Warren, at Philadelphia, previous to shipping 
on.board the Empress, in New York. Any friends wis)- 


ing information respecting bis property,can obtain it by 
applying to Wm. B. Jacobs, 339 Water street, New York. 
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